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There is an abundance now of books of ‘readings’ from the major 
philosophers, in which the selections are so often too brief and 
snippety to be of any great value to the student. There are also 
many collections of essays and articles about the major philo- 
sophers on the market. These too are unsatisfactory from the 
student’s point of view in that they suffer severely from the defect 
of discontinuity and are unable to trace the scope and articulation 
of a man’s work, as each contributor writes from the standpoint 
of his own interpretation. 

There is a great need for books that are devoted to a single 
philosopher and that are written by a single author who is allowed 
the room to develop both his exposition and his examination of his 
subject in sufficient detail. Philosophers in Perspective satisfies this 
demand and makes available to students studies of all the major 
philosophers, and some of the undeservedly minor ones as well, 
which will afford them for the first time the opportunity of under- 
standing the philosopher, of coming to grips with his thought, and 
of seeing him in his place in the development of philosophy, or of 
his special area of it. 

Each book in the series fits into this framework, but the authors 
are given the freedom to adapt it to their own requirements. Main 
emphasis will be placed on exposition and examination of the 
philosopher’s thought, but enough will be written about the 
influences on him and about his own influence on subsequent 
thought, to show where he stands in the perspective of his subject. 
Wherever relevant, particular emphasis will be placed on the 
philosopher’s contributions to moral and political thought, which 
have often in the past been treated cursorily as tailpieces to his 
writings on metaphysics and epistemology. This aspect of the 
series will prove most useful to students of politics, history and 
sociology. 
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A Chronological List of Berkeley’s 
Major Philosophical Works 


Philosophical Commentaries, dated by Luce 1707-8, first pub- 
lished 1871. 

An Essay Towards a New Theory of Vision, 1709, two editions. 

A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, 1710. 

Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous, 1713. 

De Motu, 1721. 

Three Dialogues, 1725, unchanged second edition. 

Alciphron, 1732, two editions; published together with new 
editions of the Theory of Vision. 

The Theory of Viston or Visual Language Shewing the Immediate 
Presence and Providence of a Deity Vindicated and Ex- 
plained, 1733. 

Principles, 1734, a revised second edition together with a revised 
third edition of the Three Dialogues. 

Siris, several editions from 1744 to 1747. 

Alciphron, 1752, a revised third edition. 
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‘My aim is to show that the way to the heart 
of Berkeleianism lies through Malebranche.’ 


A. A. Luce, Berkeley and Malebranche 
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1 Biographical Survey 


George Berkeley was born on 12 March 1685 in Kilkenny, County 
Kilkenny, Ireland. His father had settled in the area after having 
left England.” Berkeley’s childhood was spent at nearby Dysert 
and his school years at Kilkenny College. In 1700 he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, receiving the B.A. in 1704. Arithmetica, 
written in excellent Latin, was his first publication (1707). He was 
ordained deacon in 1709 and priest a year later. He was elected 
Fellow and also took the M.A. in 1707, and the B.D. and D.D. in 
1721. He served the College in varying capacities including 
Librarian, Senior Greek Lecturer, and Hebrew Lecturer, until he 
was appointed Dean of Derry in 1724. 

The philosophical work for which Berkeley is best known today 
was written shortly after his election to Fellowship. An Essay 
Towards a New Theory of Vision appeared in 1709, A Treatise 
Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge in 1710 and 
Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous in 1713.? During 
the next few years Berkeley took leave from the College and 
made an extended visit to London under the patronage of his 
long-time friend Sir John Percival. He was in touch with his fellow 
Dubliner, Swift, as well as with Addison, Steele, Pope and many 
leading figures of the day. Berkeley also spent several years touring 
Europe. He met the most brilliant French philosopher of the 
period, Nicolas Malebranche, and he travelled extensively in Italy. 
It was on this latter sojourn that he lost (and never recovered) the 
manuscript of the second part of the Principles. 

After returning to Ireland in the early 1720s he conceived a 
plan for building a college at Bermuda to educate missionaries to 
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the American Indians. Bermuda was chosen because in an age of 
poor overland transportation, a location roughly equidistant from 
the several colonies appeared desirable. As Dean of Derry, 
Berkeley threw himself into the Bermuda Project with whole- 
hearted devotion. He wrote and talked and politicked on behalf 
of his dream for a missionary college. He received a Royal Charter 
and approval ‘in principle’ of the needed grant, and set sail for 
Newport, Rhode Island, arriving in January 1729. He purchased 
property, built a house and remained for almost three years. ‘Two 
of his children were born in Rhode Island; one died and was 
buried there. 

Berkeley had gone to Newport to facilitate the Bermuda Project, 
but the agreements he had hammered out with a range of clerics, 
scholars, patrons and politicians fell apart in his absence. There 
was opposition both from those who, in the interest of cultural and 
political dependency, wanted to keep educational institutions in 
the mother country — and from those who believed the plan was 
simply unrealistic. Before returning to England he signed his 
Newport property over to Yale University and made donations 
of books both to Yale and Harvard. While in New England he 
also formed a friendship with the philosopher Samuel Johnson, 
who must surely count as one of the first Berkeleians. Johnson 
went on to become the first president of King’s College (later 
Columbia University). 

Berkeley viewed America with great, almost messianic hope. 
The last stanza of his ‘America or the Muse’s Refuge’ (1726) reads: 


Westward the Course of Empire takes its Way, 
The four first Acts already past. 
A fifth shall close the Drama with the Day, 
The world’s great Effort is the last. 
(vu, 370) 


Berkeley’s name, his hope and his spirit were imprinted on the 
new land. Moreover, the entire American project obliges us to 
take stock of Berkeley as a man. Anyone familiar with academic 
institutions knows how very difficult it is to chart and set a 
new course. To inaugurate a new college, to arrange its legal 
status, its finances and its staff is truly a Herculean task. Berkeley 
not only did all this, he carried out a normal range of activities 
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as well. And he continued to do philosophy. Alciphron was largely 
written in Rhode Island. 

On his return to England, Berkeley’s situation was unsettled. 
His absence in America, and indeed the whole project of bringing 
a college to the new world, had irritated some of the hierarchy. 
But in 1734 he was named Bishop of Cloyne, a diocese in County 
Cork in southern Ireland. According to Luce, he made one trip 
to Dublin at the time of his installation in the House of Lords and 
one brief visit to Killarney. Otherwise he seems to have remained 
in Cloyne for eighteen continuous years — leaving for a visit to 
Oxford six months before his death. He died on 20 January 1753 
and was buried in Oxford. 

A. A. Luce has written The Life of George Berkeley which the 
reader is urged to consult. These brief paragraphs are intended 
merely to provide a sketch. Yet I hope these hints, when coupled 
with his list of publications, are enough to give some sense of 
Berkeley the man. Several features stand out. Berkeley wrote 
throughout his life. He did not return from America and resign 
himself to a second-rate life in Cloyne. Despite his increasingly 
poor health, he enjoyed Cloyne, worked hard there, contributed 
to the well-being of the people and declined more prestigious 
appointments. Berkeley could move at ease among the salons of 
London, but the American adventure and the Cloyne experience 
suggest a measure of disenchantment with the politics and 
materialism he had met with in the English capital. 


# # + 


In what follows I present an interpretation of Berkeley’s major 
work. The primary texts are the Philosophical Commentaries, the 
New Theory of Viston, the Princtples and the Three Dialogues. 
My thesis is that Berkeley is a philosopher of the Cartesian 
tradition. There are a number of characteristics which I take to 
mark a philosophy as Cartesian. Just as there are a number of 
refinements which mark a philosophy as Malebranchian. The 
question of whether Berkeley is best understood as philosophising 
within a Cartesian, a Lockean, or any other tradition is essentially 
the question of understanding what Berkeley says. To understand 
what he says and to evaluate his arguments requires that we 
explore his sources as well as his opposition to and agreement with 
other philosophers. Placing Berkeley in an historical context in 
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order to understand him is entwined with the question of locating 
Berkeley’s goals and primary concerns as a philosopher. Berkeley 
is an original philosopher of the first rank. He does not subscribe 
to every defining feature of Cartesianism. He provides his own 
radical interpretations of the ideas he accepts from others. Never- 
theless, I contend that Berkeley’s philosophy and his philosophical 
goals are best understood as Cartesian. 

Among the characteristics which are Cartesian and which will 
be discussed in the course of this study are the following : (1) Our 
conscious experience is irreducibly dual. There is a perceiver and 
a perceived. (2) Perceptual data are psychologically dependent 
upon perceivers. (3) Dependence provides an important reason 
for treating ideas as ontologically dependent upon minds. (4) 
Minds are active, creative substances which cannot be reduced to 
or understood in terms of material models. (5) The immateriality 
and immortality of the soul are defended. (6) Aside from God 
there are two sorts of substances : mind and matter. Mind’s essence 
is thought; extension is the essence of matter. (7) The objectivity 
or reality of human knowledge cannot be guaranteed by an 
empirical account of concept-formation. The Cartesian tradition 
is thus strongly anti-abstractionist. Descartes employs innate ideas; 
Malebranche ‘sees all things in God’. (8) Cartesians take the 
challenge of scepticism seriously. (9) God not only plays a central 
role in Cartesian philosophy; God is the only real cause. There 
are no secondary causes. (10) The anti-abstractionism and anti- 
empiricism of Cartesianism are connected with concern for human 
freedom. More generally, the rationalist model of man is taken 
to support an active and creative mind which is neither impressed 
from ‘outside’ to ‘inside’ nor considered to be malleable. 

A brief characterisation of Malebranche’s form of Cartesianism 
is also necessary since I am claiming that Berkeley belongs within 
his and the Cartesian traditions. Malebranche maintains : (1) The 
entities we can properly be said to know must be ontologically 
independent of our knowing them. (2) We must be immediately 
aware of the things we know. (3) We can directly cognise a realm 
of eternal Ideas, also called Intelligible Extension. (4) It is in 
accordance with these Ideas that God wills the existence of 
material things. The existence of material things can be known 
only from scriptural revelation. (5) The essence, but not the 
existence, of all possible material things is known in Intelligible 
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Extension; the existence, but not the essence of minds or spirits, 
can be known. (6) In addition to Ideas, which are independent of 
and directly cognised by knowers, there are feelings or Sentiments. 
We are also directly aware of Sentiments but they are ontologically 
dependent upon, and not known by, minds. 

Locke’s philosophy, the traditional framework within which 
Berkeley is discussed, tends not to possess these characteristics. 
Locke is ambiguous on the question of whether ideas ontologically 
depend on minds. And while prepared to grant the propriety of 
talking about minds, he is hardly a defender of mental substance. 
He grants that matter might think. He denies that the soul always 
thinks. He is troubled by the problem of personal identity. More- 
over, he rejects innateness in favour of an empirically grounded 
abstractionist account of concept formation. Nor does he express 
serious concern with scepticism. Finally, he does not accord God 
a major philosophical role. 

I am not saying that Berkeley ignored Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding. In the Philosophical Commentaries* 
Berkeley pays extremely close attention to it. But I am saying that 
however Locke may have stimulated Berkeley’s thought, Berkeley’s 
considered position is not Lockean. Berkeley appreciated that 
Locke’s philosophy was and would continue to be a major intel- 
lectual force. Locke had to be taken seriously, but he was 
dangerously wrong. 

On the other hand, the Cartesian reading allows one to make 
sense of a range of philosophical goals to which most students find 
Berkeley committed. At bottom, very different conceptions of man 
and of his nature are expressed within Cartesian and Lockean 
philosophies. Berkeley’s defence of mind, his knowledge of and his 
attacks upon scepticism, and the role he accords God have often 
been seen as non-Lockean features of Berkeley’s empiricism. I 
propose to consider these ‘improper non-Lockean’ elements as 
properly Cartesian, and to argue that Berkeley not only does not 
articulate a Lockean account of man, mind or thing, he ought not 
to be thought of as a ‘British Empiricist’. 

Few philosophers have been the object of as many systematically 
misleading comments as Berkeley. I have examined the early 
criticism of Berkeley and conclude that most of the early critics 
never read a line he wrote.* Yet their comments plainly had a 


* Hereinafter abbreviated to P.C. 
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bearing on later commentaries. We can now see how constricted 
as well as how unwarranted is the classification of Berkeley, 
together with Locke and Hume, as British Empiricist. The debate 
in recent years as to whether Hume read Berkeley* has become 
just that : did Hume even so much as read Berkeley? The massive 
internal evidence which was once thought to bind Berkeley with 
the ‘empiricists’ Locke and Hume simply is not present. Berkeley 
is neither British nor empiricist. If he must be labelled, he might 
more accurately be called an Irish Cartesian ! 

For much of this century philosophers in the English-speaking 
world have been of several minds about the major philosophers of 
the past. The dominant view has been that past philosophers are 
good sources for those spectacular misuses of language which con- 
stitute the raw material for linguistically sensitive philosophical 
analysts. To some extent this highly specialised concern reflects 
deep uneasiness over the nature of the philosophical enterprise 
and about the character of philosophical claims. One effect has 
been to take too much for granted such nineteenth-century 
stereotypes as ‘Continental Rationalism’, ‘British Empiricism’, 
‘Idealism’ etc. Fortunately some philosophers continued to ex- 
amine the historical figures and to seek the roots of the present 
in the intellectual history of the past. Today the old divisions are 
much less marked; what was once fashionably dismissed as mere 
philology is now appreciated as essential to philosophical under- 
standing. In the case of Berkeley the work of Luce and Jessop has 
revolutionised our thinking. I discuss or cite a number of com- 
mentators and interpreters of Berkeley, but since my concern is 
to illuminate Berkeley’s texts I make no effort to canvass the huge 
and often excellent Berkeleian literature.° I have had to omit 
from consideration, for example, G. J. Warnock’s valuable study 
in order to keep to my primary task. 

No single philosophical-historical re-evaluation has been so 
decisive as Luce’s 1944 editio diplomatica of what he calls 
Berkeley’s Philosophical Commentaries. These notebooks, prob- 
ably written during 1707 and 1708, contain discussions of most of 
the doctrines central to the philosophy of the Principles, e.g. 
rejection of abstract ideas, a doctrine of mental substance, esse 
is percipi, and immaterialism. The notebooks were discovered by 
A. C. Fraser bound in the wrong order. He printed them in 1871 
as he found them under the label Commonplace Book. Although 
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a properly arranged text, edited by G. A. Johnston, appeared in 
1930, it was Luce who provided a definitive edition containing 
detailed historical and philosophical notes to each of Berkeley’s 
almost 900 entries. Berkeley did not intend these commentaries 
for publication. They are notes and reflections on a variety of 
philosophical questions and can hardly be read as Berkeley’s final 
word on a given topic, particularly since they sometimes contra- 
dict one another. But Luce’s exhaustive edition provides us with 
a guide to these entries, their conflicts and obscurities. We 
thus have concrete evidence about Berkeley’s early intellectual 
development. 

For example, it was once plausible to treat the New Theory of 
Vision* as a stage in the evolution of Berkeley’s philosophical 
thought, as a step towards the denial of matter and the im- 
materialism of the Principles. The impression one gets from a brief 
comparison of the two works is that the theory of ideas of sight 
and touch advanced in N.T.V. is very close to the esse is percipt 
account presented in the Principles. Except that in Principles § 44, 
Berkeley notes that N.7T.V. contains the ‘vulgar error’ of supposing 
that matter exists without the mind and is revealed by the ideas 
of touch. Which suggests that N.7.V. represents a half-way house 
relative to the doctrines of the Principles. Since the P.C., as dated 
by Luce, shows Berkeley’s rich understanding of immaterialism 
prior to writing the N.T.V., such an interpretation is no longer 
credible. Luce, appreciating that there is no simple solution, 
prefers to think that Berkeley was a ‘tactician’; that ‘he was afraid 
of being laughed out of court before the case was heard?’ (1, 150), 
and so did not reveal the full immaterialist position at once. The 
first task then is to examine the N.7.V., mindful that the relation- 
ship of that text to Berkeley’s later work is more problematic than 
it was prior to Luce’s study of the P.C. 


* Hereinafter abbreviated to N.T.V. 
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2 New Theory of Vision: Distance, 
Points and Minima 


‘My design’, writes Berkeley in the opening section of the N.T.V., 
‘is to shew the manner wherein we perceive by sight the distance, 
magnitude, and situation of objects. Also to consider the difference 
there is betwixt the ideas of sight and touch, and whether there 
be any idea common to both senses.’ Berkeley is well informed 
concerning the theories of his day. He knows the work of Locke’s 
Dublin-based friend and correspondent, William Molyneux 
(Dio ptrics, 1692), Locke’s own work on vision in his Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding and Nicolas Malebranche’s De 
la recherche de la vérité. As the ‘design’ makes clear, Berkeley’s 
concern is not narrowly psychological or physiological. 

Berkeley thinks of the eye as a detecting device for colours and 
shapes. Optics may tell us about imaginary lines and angles, but 
strictly speaking, visual data consist of colours and shapes. Dis- 
tance (from eye to object) is not itself perceived. “Being a line 
directed end-wise to the eye, it projects only one point in the fund 
of the eye, which point remains invariably the same, whether the 
distance be longer or shorter’ (§ 2). Nevertheless we are aware of 
and make judgements concerning distance because of the con- 
nections of visual data with a range of sensations involved in 
moving or shifting our eyes. It is experience (and not a ‘necessary 
connexion’, § 17) which is the ground of these connections or 
associations. Berkeley emphasises that “distance is suggested to 
the mind by the mediation of some other idea which is it self 
perceived in the act of seeing’ (§ 16). 

He contends that we do not calculate distance by reading off, 
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as it were, the lens specifications and angle measurements of our 
eyes. Berkeley is prepared to take seriously the knowledge which 
optics may provide about the eyes. But we do not need to know 
optics in order to learn how to judge distance. His point is that 
one is not conscious of deducing distance from optical consider- 
ations. One does not compute an object’s distance ‘by the bigness 
of the angle made by the meeting of the two optic axes’ (§ 12). 
But, ‘it is evident that no idea which is not it self perceived can 
be the means of perceiving any other idea’ (§ 10). Accordingly, 
since these ‘angles and lines’ are not themselves perceived they are 
not used in judging distances, (§ 13) and no set of imaginary 
angles and lines can supply us with the idea of distance. However, 
the passage cited is not intended to deny that the eye has, e.g. a 
lens, or that this lens is the ‘means of perceiving’ other ideas. Thus 
the lens, unlike lines and angles, could itself be ‘the means of 
perceiving’ another idea.* 

The passage can also be given a much stronger interpretation. 
No model of what must be ‘going on inside’ when we make judge- 
ments of distance is acceptable unless we are conscious of it. No 
‘unconscious processes’, no ‘theoretical constructs’, nothing of 
which we are not conscious is to be introduced into an account 
of seeing. Presumably some philosophers, upon learning that the 
eye functioned as an optical device, concluded that our visual 
determinations of distance are made ‘on the basis of’ these newly 
found optical meters or lines and angles. 

One may be tempted to take the stronger interpretation of 
Berkeley because it sounds as though he is articulating a principle 
which could be extended against the introduction of any processes 
of which we are not conscious, i.e. any ‘implicit’ or ‘innate’ element 
in knowledge. But Berkeley is making a limited claim: he is 
talking about perceiving distance. He is rejecting the geometrical 
account because he interprets it to say that he ‘perceive[s without 
being conscious of so doing] certain lines and angles which intro- 
duce into my mind the various ideas of distance’ (§ 12). Berkeley 
is well-informed on the optical properties of the visual mechanisms. 
He simply denies that we reckon distance by perceiving these 
optical considerations (e.g. by noting the proximity of focal points 
to our retina etc.); he does not deny that these optical factors are 
present. Perhaps because so much had been learned so quickly 
about scientific optics there had been a tendency to ‘over- 
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geometrise’ perception at the expense of learned, acquired, per- 
ceptual skills. There are discussions of these skills in the literature, 
but Berkeley detects enough confusion between theories of visual 
optics and theories of distance perception to warrant his effort at 
clarification. 

Having cast doubt on ‘the common supposition that men judge 
of distance by the angle of the optic axes’ (§ 42), Berkeley’s next 
appeal is to a famous philosophical—medical thought-experiment. 
William Molyneux had asked Locke whether a man blind from 
birth, yet capable of distinguishing a cube from a sphere, could 
distinguish these objects visually when presented with them im- 
mediately after having cataracts removed from his eyes. Molyneux 
thought not. So did Locke. Berkeley concludes that it is impossible 
to maintain the ‘optical angle’ theory of distance perception in 
the face of this answer to the thought-experiment.’ If the ‘optical 
angle’ theory held, then presumably the man could, from the very 
first sight, distinguish sphere from cube by reading off the 
geometrical data from the visual apparatus on the model of, say, 
an optical range finder. 

Not only does this tell against the ‘common’ theory of distance 
perception, it obliges us to note that the visual extension of an 
object cannot be abstracted or separated from the colour of that 
object. That is, reflection on this experiment helps us to see that 
colour and extension are inseparable — we cannot think of colour 
without extension. Moreover, this inseparability is to be conjoined 
with the generally accepted thesis that colours, ‘the proper and 
immediate object of sight, are not without the mind’ (§ 43). 
Berkeley is thus laying the groundwork for the general im- 
materialist argument that all sensory objects are ‘not without the 
mind’, arguments for which he is perhaps best known. He is also 
grounding the more limited argument based on the separability 
of sight and touch, which he will use against the primary/ 
secondary quality distinctions. Berkeley concludes : 


Looking at an object I perceive a certain visible figure and 
colour, with some degree of faintness and other circumstances, 
which from what I have formerly observed, determine me to 
think that if I advance forward so many paces or miles, I shall 
be affected with such and such idea of touch: So that in truth 
and strictness of speech I neither see distance it self, nor any- 
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thing that I take to be at a distance. I say, neither distance nor 
things placed at a distance are themselves, or their ideas, truly 
perceived by sight. (§ 45) 


He adds two points: (a) that we ‘might be deceived by these 
suggestions of sense’ whereby the visual data ‘suggest’ that, say, 
were we to walk in a certain direction we would encounter various 
ideas of touch and (b) that there is no necessary connection 
between the ideas of sight and those of touch. Consequently the 
ideas of extension, figure etc. are ‘strictly speaking’ specific to 
each sense. ‘If we take a close and accurate view of things, it must 
be acknowledged that we never see and feel one and the same 
object’ (§ 49). This radical separation of the visual and the tactual 
is the end product of Berkeley’s attack on the traditional theory 
of vision. It is a good sample of Berkeley’s natural propensity to 
draw out the implications of a set of premises whose interrelations 
had been left ambiguous. Having separated the visual and the 
tactual, he obviously must explain why we tend to put them 
together, i.e. why we think that we see and feel the same shape 
or extension. His elucidation of the relationships between the data 
of sight and touch rests heavily on the intelligibility of the 
metaphor of language. 

Before trying to re-assemble the sensory data which constitute 
the very elements of our full-blown perceptual experience, 
Berkeley takes his analysis a step further. There are, he claims, 
extended minima for sight and touch. These are called the 
Minimum Tangibile and the Minimum Visibile. They are, as we 
might say today, operationally defined as the minima data that 
can be detected at the threshold of sensitivity of a given sense. 
Thus Berkeley begins with a discussion of distance, rejects the 
standard theory and argues for the separation of the ideas of sight 
and touch. Note that every segment of his theory is introduced so 
that it may serve double-duty, i.e. so that it may also serve to 
support his immaterialism. Berkeley seeks to show that ‘the ideas 
of space, outness, and things placed at a distance are not, strictly 
speaking, the object of sight’ (§ 46). He reminds his readers that 
they are committed to saying that colours are not ‘without the 
mind’. He also argues for the sight/touch separation, or to use 
the usual technical term, the heterogeneity of the data of sight 
and touch. The claim about minima sensibilia may appear inno- 
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cent enough. In fact Berkeley takes minima to provide a resolution 
of one of the oldest and most difficult philosophical issues : finite 
versus infinite divisibility of space. Thus minima are not only 
relevant to a clarified analysis of distance perception, they provide 
the key to the very nature of extension. Because extension con- 
stitutes the essential property of matter or body for Descartes and 
Malebranche and is one of the real or primary qualities for Locke, 
its characterisation is crucial. This is especially true if one intends 
to show that matter is non-existent and that its concept is 
irremediably confused. 

The most illuminating way to read the discussion of minima is 
against the background of Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique 
et critique.* Bayle is one of the most important influences on 
Berkeley, ranking with Descartes, Malebranche and Locke. Bayle’s 
writings were readily available to Berkeley in Dublin. Bayle is 
cited in the P.C. Moreover, many of the first fifty or so entries in 
the P.C. deal with the divisibility question. Bayle was and is the 
locus classicus on this subject. On divisibility Bayle is important 
because he discusses at length not only the general question of the 
adequacy of accounts of the primary/secondary quality distinc- 
tion, but specifically whether extension, according to seventeenth- 
century theories, is real or ‘merely ideal’. In the Dictionary article 
‘Zeno of Elea’, Bayle recounts the four ancient paradoxes of Zeno 
in forms directly applicable to Cartesian philosophy. The para- 
doxes are intended to show the absurdity of supposing that space 
and time are either finitely or infinitely divisible (and hence the 
wisdom of the Parmenidean philosophy and the folly of atomism). 
Since the time of Aristotle the preferred response to Zeno has been 
to maintain that the paradoxes must rest on conceptual confusions, 
or that they will go away if ignored, or, paradoxically, both. 

The first paradox is directed against finite divisibility. The 
problem is to make intelligible an arrow in flight by giving an 
account of motion when it is assumed that reality is composed of 
units of space and time. The difficulty is to get the arrow into 
motion since it is always at a unit of space in a unit of time. Since 
these units are by hypothesis indivisible, there is no possibility of 
inserting additional units. It is a cinematographic account of 
reality with events moving too swiftly, so to speak, for the camera. 
It thus tempts one to select the infinite divisibility option in order 
to introduce units between the units already specified. But since 
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by hypothesis one is operating with finite divisibility one is pre- 
cluded from introducing more parts. 

If one takes the infinite divisibility option, one must suffer the 
consequences of permitting an infinite number of spatial units 
between, say, A and B. According to the second paradox, to 
traverse the distance from A to B will thus require traversing that 
infinite number of spaces. But that cannot be done in a finite 
period of time. The third paradox, also directed against infinite 
divisibility, is perhaps the most famous: Achilles and the tortoise. 
The tortoise is twenty paces ahead of Achilles. Achilles moves at 
a speed twenty times that of the tortoise. Thus when Achilles 
advances twenty paces, the tortoise remains in the lead although 
advancing only one pace. When Achilles advances to the twenty- 
first pace, the tortoise remains ahead while advancing one- 
twentieth of the twenty-second pace .. . and so on ad infinitum. 
Since Achilles cannot catch the tortoise in a finite period of time, 
one may be tempted to give up infinite divisibility and return to 
the finite option. Bayle puts the fourth paradox this way : 


Imagine a table of four ells, and take two bodies of four ells 
also, one of wood, the other of stone. Let the table be immovable 
and let it support the piece of wood with the length of two ells 
to the west. Let the piece of stone be to the east, and let it only 
touch the edge of the table. Let it move on this table toward 
the west, and let it travel two ells in a half hour. It will then 
become contiguous to the piece of wood. Let us suppose that 
they only meet at their edges, and in such a way that the motion 
of the one toward the west does not hinder the motion of the 
other toward the east. At the moment that they become con- 
tiguous, let the piece of wood begin to move eastward, while 
the other (i.e. the stone) continues to move westward. Let them 
move at equal speeds. In half an hour the piece of stone will 
have traversed the entire table. It will then have traversed a 
space of four ells in an hour, that is the entire surface of the 
table. Now the piece of wood in half an hour has gone through 
a similar space of four ells, since it has touched the edges of the 
entire extension of the piece of stone. It is therefore the case 
that two bodies, which move with equal speed, traverse the 
same distance, one in half an hour, the other in an hour. There- 
fore, an hour and a half an hour are equal times, which is 
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contradictory. Aristotle says that this is a sophism, since one of 
these bodies is considered in relation to a space that is at rest, 
that is, the table, and the other is considered in relation to space 
that 1s moving, that is, the piece of stone. I admit that he 1s 
right to observe this difference, but this does not remove the 
difficulty. For there still remains the problem of explaining one 
item that seems incomprehensible : It is that in the same time 
that a piece of wood traverses four ells on its southern side, it 
only traverses two by its lower side.® 


Having stated the paradoxes in Remark ‘F’ of the ‘Zeno’ 
article, Bayle begins Remark ‘G’ with ‘Objections against the 
Existence of Extension’. It is in this section that both the 
Cartesian acceptance of infinite divisibility and the ‘merely ideal’ 
character of the requisite mathematical entities are carefully dis- 
cussed. Admittedly, Cartesians distinguish between the conceptual 
domain, in which infinite divisibility holds, and matter. Given the 
sharp distinctions drawn between essence and existence (and the 
unknowability of claims about particular material existents), there 
is no way of knowing whether the mathematical domain stands in 
a one-to-one relation to the material world. For Bayle, Zeno’s 
paradoxes illuminate the difficulties of trying to capture the Real 
World with our conceptual categories and thereby put the exist- 
ence of matter in doubt. Remark ‘H’ is headed ‘The proofs that 
reason furnishes us of the existence of matter are not evident 
enough to furnish a good demonstration on this point.’ This 
section deals, among other things, with Malebranche’s views on 
matter. Thus divisibility is discussed in a context closely tied to 
major Berkeleian themes. Bayle even discusses physical (but not 
perceptual) atoms. Because Berkeley was fully aware of Bayle’s 
accounts of Zenoist divisibility problems, I claim that Berkeley’s 
minima sensibilia are specifically designed to evade Zenoist 
strictures. 

Berkeley’s minima resolve the divisibility issue but not at the 
price of making extension ‘merely ideal’ or unintelligible. As early 
as P.C’. entry 18 Berkeley asserts: ‘Extension a sensation, there- 
fore not without the mind’. At P.C. entry 21 he writes : ‘Demon- 
strations of the infinite divisibility of extension suppose length 
without breadth ...w*" is absurd.’ In ‘Zeno of Elea’ remark ‘G’, 
Bayle writes ‘[Mathematicians] frankly admit that a length and 
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breadth, without depth, is something that cannot exist outside our 
minds. Let us say the same of the three dimensions. They can only 
exist in our minds. They can only exist ideally.”° 

The minima unique to each sense are viewed as the ultimate 
constituents of visible or tangible extension. Minima visibilia are 
the points of extended colour which make up our visual ‘screen’. 
Everyone has them. Berkeley accepts Locke’s opinion that if one 
takes the retina as the centre of a circle, a minimum visibile sub- 
tends an arc of from thirty seconds to one minute.’ A minimum 
visibile simply has no parts. If you can detect parts, it is not a 
minimum uisibile. If you try to subdivide it conceptually, you 
‘break’ the experiential barrier. “To suppose a M.S. divisible is 
to say there are distinguishable ideas where there are no dis- 
tinguishable ideas’ (P.C. entry 343). It has no parts, as he notes in 
P.C. entry 438: “That w* is visible cannot be made up of 
invisible things.’ (cf. P.C. entries 464, 632) At P.C. entry 439 he 
says : ‘M.S. is that wherein there are not contain’d distinguishable 
sensible parts. now how can that w* hath not sensible parts be 
divided into sensible parts? if you say it may be divided into 
insensible parts. I say these are nothings.’ 

Berkeley starts out with a real world of real points. These points 
are the very stuff of our experience. We start with these, not with 
mathematical points. It 1s mathematics which is abstract, not the 
world of sense. In N.T.V. the sensory domain of minima sensibilia 
is the ground of intelligibility. However, as he learned from Bayle’s 
critique of the Cartesians, if one starts with mathematics (and 
hence with mathematical points) as the vehicle for making the 
world intelligible, then one can never reach the sensed world 
Berkeley assumes we all inhabit. This is a special case of Berkeley’s 
general argument against scepticism — an argument first formally 
stated in the Principles. If one interposes between the knowing 
mind and its objects something by means of which one knows 
objects (but only mediately), then by the logic of the case one 
is blocked from knowing those objects. Bayle makes it perfectly 
clear what happens when one takes the mathematical domain 
to be the domain of knowledge. The best one can say, faced with 
the arguments a ‘modern Zenoist’ might offer against the real or 
physical interpretation, is that extension has only ideal existence. 
The denial of the real existence of extension, and hence of the 
essence of matter, is only one of several arguments advanced by 
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Bayle against matter. To repeat, Berkeley’s solution is to locate 
extension as a sensible quality on a par with colour and to consider 
the elements of our visual field to be minimal points. These points 
being defined operationally are impervious to the infinite divisi- 
bility attack. If one tries to divide such a point, what had been a 
minimum visibile would fall below the threshold of visual acuity 
and thus not exist. ‘For any object to contain several distinct 
visible parts, and at the same time to be a minimum uisibile, is a 
manifest contradiction’ (N.T.V. § 81). 

The doctrine of minima sensibilia thus constitutes a key com- 
ponent in Berkeley’s assault on scepticism. It provides an account 
of the meaning of ‘point’ in terms of which it would be meaning- 
less to speak of further dividing a minimum uvisibile. One would 
be unable to provide any empirical content to the instruction that 
the visible magnitude of a minimum had parts into which it could 
be further divided. This doctrine, this rigorous requirement that 
one be able to render a strict accounting of one’s physical-property 
words in terms of what one can quite literally see, touch etc. is 
employed in the Principles. This doctrine has also traditionally 
been a basis for classifying Berkeley as an empiricist. 

Notice that Berkeley appreciates that ‘ideally’, as Bayle would 
have it, one may speak of infinite divisibility in the sense of trying 
to idealise a one-to-one correspondence between the natural num- 
bers and the real elements standing between points A and B. But 
Berkeley starts out with experience as real, not with mathematical 
points. The fact that we know how to count to indefinitely large 
numbers may tempt us to imagine that huge numbers of points 
really exist on a line of given visible length. Hence we may fall 
into the infinite divisibility labyrinth. However, if one takes the 
minima uvtsibilia as the stuff of visual experience, one recognises 
that counting mathematical points is of no consequence so far as 
counting real points is concerned. Finally, and parenthetically, it 
should be noted that Berkeley’s minima are not Hume’s. For 
Hume, visible extension is compounded -— to put it in his para- 
doxical form — of unextended minima visibilia. 
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3 New Theory of Vision: Heterogeneity 


In the texts thus far examined Berkeley rejects the ‘optical angle’ 
theory of distance perception. By way of proof, he introduces the 
case of the man-born-blind-made-to-see. This thought-experiment 
is taken to establish that there is no necessary relation between 
the data of sight and touch. Indeed it is held that there is a real 
and radical separation. Extension as seen is not the same as tactual 
extension. Visual extension is inseparable from colour, and colour 
it is agreed is ‘not without the mind’. The data of touch and sight 
can be thought of as minima visibilia and tangibilia, the ultimate 
constituents of each portion of our sensory experience. In a few 
short pages Berkeley ranges over a number of difficult issues, but 
he makes it clear that a central concern is the analysis of extension. 

To establish the heterogeneity of sight and touch is to establish 
that there is no idea of extension common to both senses. To 
challenge the prevailing doctrine about extension is to challenge 
the prevailing doctrine of matter and material substance. While 
Locke and Molyneux appear to have taken the man-born-blind- 
made-to-see thought-experiment to establish sight/touch hetero- 
geneity, Locke does not draw any Berkeleian implications. Locke 
retains as a category ‘simple ideas of divers senses’ which is cer- 
tainly intended to buttress the principle that ‘Space or Extension, 
Figure, Rest and Motion . .. make perceivable Impressions, both 
on the Eyes and Touch; and we can receive and convey into our 
Minds the Ideas of the Extension, Figure, Motion, and Rest of 
Bodies, both by seeing and feeling’ (Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, 11, v). One is never quite sure whether Locke 
means that our language does not allow us to draw a distinction 
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between visible and tactual extension, or that one and the same 
idea of extension is gained from sight and from touch. If one 
interprets Locke as supporting the latter option, then one has to 
discount his resolution of the man-born-blind problem. 

Berkeley is at pains to set out his own account of the man-born- 
blind. Such a man could not distinguish sphere from cube because 
he would not understand the meaning of the question. Berkeley 
says: ‘Cube, sphere, table are words he has known applied to 
things perceivable by touch, but to things perfectly intangible he 
never knew them applied’ (N.T.V. § 135). Thus the blind man 
would find the question ‘downright bantering and unintelligible’. 
Molyneux is quoted approvingly by Locke on the reason for man’s 
failure to identify cube and sphere : ‘ “he has not yet obtained the 
experience that what affects his touch so or so must affect his sight 
soorso...’ (Essay Concerning Human Understanding, uy, 1x, 8, 
cited in N.T.V. § 132). All of which leads Berkeley to conclude 
‘either that visible extension and figures are specifically distinct 
from tangible extension and figures, or else that the solution of 
this problem given by these two thoughtful and ingenious men is 
wrong’ (N.T.V. § 133). Accordingly, Berkeley claims to have 
learned from the man-born-blind that there is no idea common 
to both sight and touch. He does not claim to find yet another 
fault in Locke. 

Malebranche may appear to offer a more appropriate target 
for Berkeley than does Locke. He is, after all, one of the most 
important influences on Berkeley. Moreover, Malebranche’s 
Recherche de la vérité offers its own detailed theory of vision. 
Luce, in his Berkeley and Malebranche (1934), has illuminated 
many of the key relations between the two philosophers. Berkeley, 
however, could not accept the doctrine of Intelligible Extension 
presented by Malebranche. Within the Malebranchian system 
Intelligible Extension is a Platonic eternal domain, i.e. a con- 
ceptual domain, mathematical in character. One of the meta- 
physical jobs assigned to Intelligible Extension is to provide a 
single set of Ideas which represents the material world to us. “To 
represent’ means, for Malebranche, ‘to make known’. These Ideas 
really are themselves the objects of knowledge, because in the 
strict sense we do not know whether material things exist. What 
we do know about things are their geometrical properties. These 
are the properties that make things known. Although geometry 
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may permit us to demonstrate that, say, the sum of the interior 
angles of a right triangle is equal to two right angles, we can- 
not demonstrate that there is a triangle. There is no necessary 
connection between those tactual and/or visual data which pro- 
vide the occasion for our thinking about, say, a triangle and the 
geometrical triangle thought about. A geometry teacher may have 
recourse to the blackboard in the course of demonstrating a 
theorem, but the triangles and circles that appear on blackboards 
are not the objects of geometrical thought. In fact, they are simply 
sensory data which prove nothing about an independent material 
world. Were it not for Scripture we would have no ground for 
holding that there is a material world over and above our sen- 
sations. While Malebranche is also an immaterialist, on the case 
before us he can be understood as presenting a ‘two-world’ theory 
in which there are only ‘occasional’ ties, i.e. accidental connections, 
among the visual, the tactual, and the conceptual (the Idea of 
Extension, Intelligible Extension). 

In a posthumously published work Leibniz’ disagrees with 
Locke on the man-born-blind issue. Leibniz does not assert 
homogeneity. His metaphysical position is much closer to 
Malebranche and the Cartesians. That is, he too asserts the 
existence of a conceptual domain — a domain which is the object 
of mathematicians’ thought. This is a domain which is objective 
(in the modern sense) and accessible to each of us, unlike 
the domain of (subjective) sensations. Nevertheless, faced with 
the man-born-blind example, Leibniz (through the words of 
Theophilus, his dialogue participant) says: ‘that the blind man 
who ceases to be such can distinguish [a cube and a sphere] by the 
principles of reason, united with that sense-knowledge with which 
touch has before furnished him’ (p. 139). Leibniz believes that 
given some time to reflect on the data, and informed ‘that the one 
or the other of the appearances or perceptions which he has of 
them belongs to the cube or to the globe,’ (p. 141) the once-blind 
man would notice the sides and angles of the cube and the lack 
of them in the sphere. Leibniz believes this because those born 
blind can learn geometry. He writes that a paralytic can also 
learn geometry, although such a person must rely only on visual 
data. Leibniz makes it clear that there are ‘no common images’ 
but ‘this again shows how necessary it is to distinguish images 
from exact ideas ... (p. 139). Leibniz concludes his discussion 
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with a plea for scientific inquiry into the ‘modes of thought’ of the 
deaf, dumb, blind, etc. 

Since neither Leibniz nor Malebranche assert that the idea of 
extension is abstracted from sensory data, they do not assert that 
the idea of extension is abstracted from the data of sight and 
touch. Molyneux’s blind man case makes the heterogeneity thesis 
explicable. Colour is perceived by vision whereas distance, no 
longer intelligible as a common idea, is for Berkeley merely sug- 
gested via vision. Cartesians are not Berkeley’s primary targets; 
Locke, Aristotelians, and the defenders of the optical theory of 
distance perception are. 

The perception of distance, the heterogeneity of sight and touch 
as well as the learned nature of the relation between them, and 
the minima sensibilia have been discussed. The last major issue 1s 
Berkeley’s use of the language metaphor. It recurs in Berkeley’s 
writings® and deserves some attention. In N.T.V. § 45 Berkeley 
says : ‘Having of a long time experienced certain ideas, perceivable 
by touch, as distance, tangible figure, and solidity, to have been 
connected with certain ideas of sight, I do upon perceiving these 
ideas of sight forthwith conclude what tangible ideas are, by the 
wonted ordinary course of Nature like to follow.’ 

Later in the same section he speaks of the visual suggesting the 
tactual. This suggestion is founded, as he says in N.T.V. § 46, on 
the different ideas ‘having been observed constantly to go to- 
gether.’ In further elucidation of this connection at N.T.V. § 51, 
he relies on the intelligibility of the language analogue. He has 
a problem because his use of ‘conclude’ inclines one to think that 
he is claiming that we infer the tactual from the visual. His use of 
‘suggest’ is not entirely helpful. In N.T.V. § 51 he writes : 


No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pro- 
nounced in our ears, but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our minds: in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : So closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one, except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as if we heard 
the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary objects, 
or those which are only suggested by sight, do often more 
strongly affect us, and are more regarded than the proper 
objects of that sense; along with which they enter into the 
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mind, and with which they have a far more strict connexion, 
than ideas have with words. Hence it is we find it so difficult 
to discriminate between the immediate and mediate objects of 
sight, and are so prone to attribute to the former what belongs 
only to the latter. They are, as it were, most closely twisted, 
blended, and incorporated together. And the prejudice is con- 
firmed and riveted in our thoughts by a long tract of time, by 
the use of language, and want of reflexion. ... 


And in N.T.V. § 143: ‘I observe that visible figures represent 
tangible figures much after the same manner that written words 
do sounds.’ Finally in N.T.V. § 152 he writes : 


There is indeed this difference between the signification of 
tangible figures by visible figures, and of ideas by words: That 
whereas the latter is variable and uncertain, depending alto- 
gether on the arbitrary appointment of men, the former is fixed 
and immutably the same in all times and places. A visible 
square, for instance, suggests to the mind the same tangible 
figure in Europe that it doth in America. Hence it is that the 
voice of the Author of nature, which speaks to our eyes, 1s not 
liable to that misinterpretation and ambiguity that languages of 
human contrivance are unavoidably subject to.’ 


Norman Kretzmann makes clear in his excellent ‘History of 
Semantics article in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy that an 
appeal to the language metaphor is not an appeal to an unprob- 
lematic tradition. The formulations in Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics are notoriously complex. However, a few crude distinctions 
may help explain why Berkeley finds the metaphor useful. 

(1) One can distinguish in writing and talk between the ink 
marks and the speech sounds on the one hand and the meanings 
of the expressions on the other. This provides a contrast between 
the mediate and the :mmediate sense objects. At the same time 
one can also admit that in the case of a ‘familiar language’, the 
‘sound and meaning’ are ‘closely united’ (N.T.V. § 51). It is a 
commonplace that one can, in the case of an unfamiliar language, 
make the written marks or the sounds objects of study and interest. 
For example, one can sort Latin words into parts of speech, 
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declensions, etc., while knowing next to nothing about the mean- 
ings of the words. 

(2) Expanding on the distinction, Berkeley seems to say that 
the immediate objects of vision stand to the mediate objects as 
signs to meanings or things. (Berkeley’s terminology, while first 
dealing with sight and touch, is that of marks and suggestions. 
However, in N.T.V. § 144, for example, he appears to take these 
as equivalent to signs.) The mediate objects of sight ‘are not so 
truly perceived as suggested by the eye in like manner as thoughts 
[are suggested by sounds] by the ear’ (N.T.V. § 50). The things 
suggested by vision are tactual objects. As he notes in N.T.V. 
§ 147: 


I think we may fairly conclude that the proper objects of vision 
constitute an universal language of the Author of nature. ... 
And the manner wherein they signify and mark unto us the 
objects which are at a distance is the same with that of 
languages and signs of human appointment, which do not 
suggest the things signified by any likeness or identity of nature, 
but only by an habitual connexion that experience has made us 
to observe between them. 


(3) He has argued for the heterogeneity of the data of sight 
and touch, and that there is nothing common to visible and tactile 
shapes. In order to increase the plausibility of his views he points 
out that a wntten word and a spoken word, although very 
different things, may be about the same thing (cf. N.T.V. 8§ 55, 
140-3). Thus far Berkeley is simply saying that while the data of 
sight and touch are different from one another, this should not 
trouble us. Words and their meanings are also different from one 
another. That difference does not preclude one ‘suggesting’ the 
other although it excludes treating one as abstracted from the 
other. Indeed, despite a generally agreed difference in kind 
between a word and its meaning, we sometimes have difficulty 
distinguishing them. 

(4) Berkeley also talks about tactual data. Presumably these 
data stand in a sign-to-meaning relation to things which exist 
independently of the mind (N.7.V. § 55). 

(5) And he speaks of one thing ‘suggesting’ another in the 
form of a predictive theory of perception. Given experience with 
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the ‘ordinary course of Nature’ (N.T.V. § 45), what we see should 
be understood as a set of judgements about what we would feel 
if we were Closer, etc. 

From the first cluster of uses no general principles are evident. 
They are cases where two things are associated. What varies, of 
course, is the relation between the things. Traditionally, the 
spoken word is related to some sort of thought, intention, mental 
meaning etc. As Aristotle puts it, ‘Now spoken sounds are symbols 
of affections in the soul, and written marks symbols of spoken 
sounds.” The relation between word and meaning has surely 
proven to be as difficult to explicate as any in the entire course of 
western philosophy. Moreover, this relation between a physical 
and a mental thing is different from that between printed marks 
and ordered sounds. For example, preliminary rules allowing one 
to go from marks to sounds and vice versa can be formulated with- 
out knowing the meanings involved. Berkeley’s second cluster 
seems to be more extravagantly metaphorical. The metaphor 1s 
used to do very different things in different places; to illuminate 
a distinction here, to emphasise a similarity there. 

The theory of perception that is hinted at in N.T.V. with 
Berkeley’s varied uses of the language metaphor favours suggestion 
over abstraction, it rejects sensory ideas common to several senses 
and it appears to be compatible with a Cartesian or Malebranchian 
conceptual domain. However, even in N.T.V. it is not clear how, 
for example, minima sensibilia can be the ultimate building blocks 
of perceptual experience if all sensory data are signs. 

A final difficulty is that the language metaphor’s articulation in 
N.T.V. is more complex than in the Principles. The reason is clear. 
Visible data are signs of tactual data. Tactual data are themselves 
signs of objects ‘without’ the mind. There are several distinctions 
to be made concerning signs and there are ways of understanding 
how we learn to relate words and things. Nevertheless, traditional 
talk about linguistic signs occurs, as in N.T.V., in a context where 
one gets ‘outside’ language to things, where signs relate to some- 
thing non-linguistic. We do not usually think of words as being 
signs of other words, although that position emerges decisively in 
Berkeley’s post-N.T.V. writings. He has not made the task a 
simple one! 
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4 The Introduction to the Principles of 
Human Knowledge and the Opening 
Sections 


Berkeley’s Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge* was published in 1710 and marked as ‘Part I’. A 
‘Second Part’, apparently to deal with his doctrine of mind, 
archetypes etc., is promised in the Preface to the Three Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous.*+ It never appeared. In a letter to 
Samuel Johnson of Connecticut (25 November 1729) Berkeley 
wrote, ‘As to the Second Part of my treatise concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, the fact is that I had made a 
considerable progress in it; but the manuscript was lost about 
fourteen years ago, during my travels in Italy, and I never had 
leisure since to do so disagreeable a thing as writing twice on the 
same subject’ (u, 282). 

In 1710 Sir John Percival, Berkeley’s good friend and patron, 
wrote from London on the attitudes of the London wits towards 
the doctrines of the Principles : 


*Tis incredible what prejudice can work on the best geniuses, 
nay and even on the lovers of novelty, for I did but name the 
subject matter of your book to some ingenious friends of mine 
and they immediately treated it with ridicule, at the same time 
refusing to read it....A physician . . . undertook to describe 
your person, and argued you must needs be mad, and that you 


* Hereinafter abbreviated to Principles. 
¢ Hereinafter abbreviated to Three Dialogues. 
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ought to take remedies. A Bishop pitied you that a desire and 
vanity of starting something new should put you on such an 
undertaking, and when I justified you in that part of your 
character, and added the other deserving qualities you have, he 
said he could not tell what to think of you.” 


Berkeley tried to find out what others thought was wrong with 
his position, but to no avail. If there were arguments, they were 
not revealed. Berkeley’s immaterialism was treated as a joke — and 
a bad one at that. So he set about reworking his doctrines. 
In 1713 the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous 
appeared. He chose the dialogue form because it allowed him to 
discuss in non-technical language those difficulties which he 
believed were preventing people from understanding, and hence 
fairly judging, his philosophy. 

By and large, however, readers failed to take the Three 
Dialogues any more seriously. For several decades Berkeley’s 
philosophical reputation was primarily in the hands of people 
who never read him. This has happened to other authors, but it is 
surprising in the case of Berkeley. He is a superb English stylist. 
His arguments are always provocative. Moreover, he has exerted 
considerable influence on philosophy from the mid-eighteenth 
century onwards. Nevertheless the Principles and Three Dialogues 
failed to receive the treatment they deserved early in the century. 

In what follows, I shall formulate the essential components of 
the immaterialism of both the Principles and Three Dialogues. 
The Principles is an ambitious work. The subtitle reads : ‘Wherein 
the chief causes of error and difficulty in the Sciences, with the 
grounds of Scepticism, Atheism, and Irreligion, are inquired into’ 
(u, 1). The opening sentence of the Preface reads: ‘What I here 
make public has, after a long and scrupulous inquiry, seem’d to me 
evidently true, and not unuseful to be known, particularly to those 
who are tainted with scepticism, or want a demonstration of the 
existence and immateriality of God, or the natural immortality 
of the soul.’ (11, 23) 

Berkeley indicates in the Preface that he fully appreciates that 
people will be inclined to brush aside his arguments. He asks only 
for an attentive reading and a fair hearing. As the P.C. establishes 
(e.g. entries 270, 279), Berkeley knew that he had made a major 
discovery with his New Principle. Hence in the Principles he 
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proposes in one brilliant stroke to derive from that discovery a 
new way to science, a dissolution of the sceptical problems, and 
proofs of God’s existence and of the soul’s natural immortality. 
These are spectacular claims — so spectacular that one can under- 
stand the London wits reacting so negatively to Percival’s formu- 
lations of them. 

From Percival’s point of view, that of a man who knew Berkeley 
well, there was no question of Berkeley having been anything 
other than a decent human being who sought to defend old teach- 
ings in new ways. The texts certainly bear out that he formulated 
his arguments forthrightly, unfanatically, and with ease and 
candour. Several of Berkeley’s claims have been the particular 
objects of attention of philosophers. Others have been scrutinised 
only after major work by scholars. Luce’s work on the P.C., for 
instance, has obliged us to rethink the New Principle, the nature 
of Ideas, the account of Notions, etc. Popkin places the entire 
discussion of scepticism, so important to Berkeley from title page 
onwards, within the context of the sceptical disputes of the seven- 
teenth century. It is no longer taken for granted that scepticism 
is a mere philosophical mistake. Scepticism is an issue of gigantic 
proportions and Berkeley knew that. 

The Introduction to Berkeley’s Principles has acquired an 
independent life of its own. This is partly because Berkeley uses 
it to formulate his views on topics not later discussed, partly 
because it can be used as one source for his account of linguistic 
meaning and partly because Hume remarks favourably upon it. 
In the absence of significant internal evidence entitling one to 
consider Hume as a development from Berkeley, I see no point 
in exploring the differences and similarities between Hume and 
Berkeley on abstract ideas.* Instead, I suggest that the anti- 
abstractionism be considered as a Cartesian element, particularly 
in so far as it relates to concept formation. It 1s thus seen to play 
a more intelligible and continuing role in Berkeley’s work as is 
only fitting for so formal an Introduction. 

Comprising twenty-five sections, the Introduction contains 
Berkeley’s rejection of the doctrine of abstract ideas as well as his 
criticisms of Locke’s particular version. Anti-abstractionism occu- 
pies most of the text of the Introduction and it is employed in 
several key passages in the body of the text. Although never 
renounced, it subsequently carries less of a philosophical burden. 
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While everyone grants that the several qualities which constitute 
an object ‘do never really exist each of them apart by it self’, 
everyone also holds that the mind ‘being able to consider each 
quality singly’, can thereby ‘frame to it self abstract ideas’ (Intro. 
§ 7). Berkeley denies that one can abstract the idea of a colour from 
that of extension. He rejects a second abstractionist thesis: that 
one can detect a common feature among, say, various perceived 
extensions so as to form an abstract idea of extension ‘which 1s 
neither line, surface, nor solid, nor has any figure or magnitude 
but is an idea entirely prescinded from all these’ (Intro. § 8). And 
this is so with colours and other qualities. 


Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting their 
ideas, they best can tell: for my self I find indeed I have a 
faculty of imagining, or representing to my self the ideas of 
those particular things I have perceived and of variously com- 
pounding and dividing them. .. . To be plain, I own my self 
able to abstract in one sense, as when I consider some particular 
parts of qualities separated from others, with which though they 
are united in some object, yet, it is possible they may really 
exist without them. But I deny that I can abstract one from 
another, or conceive separately, those qualities which it is impos- 
sible should exist so separated; or that I can frame a general 
notion by abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid. 


(Intro. § 10) 


Armed with his anti-abstractionist arguments, he turns to 
Locke’s account of abstract general ideas : ‘ “Since all things that 
exist are only particulars, how come we by general terms?” His 
[Locke’s] answer 1s, ““Words become general by being made the 
signs of general ideas” ’ (Intro. § 11). As I have explained, Berkeley 
rejects the possibility of general ideas because what is imaginable, 
conceivable and possible is limited to ideas we can sense. And we 
do not sense general ideas. We do not see Square or Man; we see 
this square or that man. .. . In brief, Berkeley wants us to notice 
that every visually perceived object necessarily has a particular 
extension and a particular colour. What is to be ruled out as 
impossible, whether an idea-in-general (such as generic colour), 
or a colour apart from extension, is settled by having us turn to 
the objects we sense. Thus the ideas we imagine, the ideas which 
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constitute for each of us our domain of the possible, suffer the 
same constraints as the really existent ideas of sense which we 
perceive. 

Anti-abstractionism is utilised in the Principles quite apart 
from its application to Locke in the Introduction. At one level, 
Berkeley appears to be saying that one cannot, via abstraction, 
obtain any general ideas. Ideas are particulars. He appears to 
stand in the so-called nominalist tradition. Thus our use of 
universals, conceptually or linguistically, cannot be grounded in 
any universality in things because everything which exists is 
singular. At another level, Berkeley appears to be standing with 
such philosophers as Descartes and Malebranche who are anti- 
abstractionist for anti-empiricist reasons. 

This may seem to be a strange comment on a man traditionally 
considered to be an empiricist. But Berkeley was influenced by 
Cartesians, and we must at the very least note that Cartesians are 
anti-abstractionists because they hold that knowledge cannot be 
grounded in our sense-experience. Precisely because Cartesians 
reject the scholastic dictum that ‘there is nothing in the intellect 
which is not first in the senses’, they are obliged to invoke innate 
ideas, or ideas ‘in the mind of God’, in producing accounts of 
concept formation. Putting this simply then : since the domain of 
sense is in flux, the unchangeable conceptual elements of knowl- 
edge are independent of that flux and cannot be derived from it. 
Indeed, those elements must have another ontological place. They 
can ‘be’ neither in matter nor in sense. Hence they are either 
innate ideas in the mind or Platonic essences in God’s mind. The 
tendency is to take the so-called nominalist option in reading 
Berkeley. But the Cartesian anti-abstractionist tradition is a 
separate one. The probability of its influence should not be 
ignored, especially given Berkeley’s caustic comments on the 
‘Schoolmen, those great masters of abstraction’ (Intro. § 17), com- 
ments fully in accord with Cartesian sentiments. 

The problem of abstract general ideas which according to 
Berkeley is an inheritance from the Schoolmen, arises from mis- 
takes about language and words. First, because it is ‘thought that 
every name hath, or ought to have, one only precise and settled 
signification’, we are hence inclined to think that there are ‘certain 
abstract, determinate ideas, which constitute the true and only 
immediate signification of each general name.’ Nevertheless, 
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general words have no such definite signification, ‘they all signify- 
ing indifferently a great number of particular ideas’ (Intro. § 18). 
Second, because ‘it is a received opinion, that language has no 
other end but the communicating our ideas, and that every signifi- 
cant name stands for an idea’ (Intro. § 19). Intelligent discourse 
does not require that each occurrence of a name excite the ideas 
it is being used to stand for. Rather, words function the way letters 
do in algebraic notation — ‘to proceed right it is not requisite that 
in every step each letter suggest to your thoughts that particular 
quantity it was appointed to stand for’ (Intro. § 19). Third, there 
are other ends to language besides communicating ideas ‘marked 
by words’; for example, evoking or eliciting emotions in others, 
particularly when we are concerned with goading and guiding.‘ 
Philosophers, however much they denounce appeals to authority, 
like to find precursors in order to show that they have roots in the 
tradition. Berkeley’s suggestions that philosophical problems are 
often generated from linguistic confusions, that our domain of 
ideas is fixed by our experience and that ethical language is 
emotive, have found favour among positivistically oriented phil- 
osophers of the twentieth century. 

The New Principle is not stated in the Introduction. Its 
presentation is reserved for the body of the Principles although 
it is first articulated in the P.C. At entry 279 Berkeley writes : ‘I 
wonder not at my sagacity in discovering the obvious tho’ amazing 
truth, I rather wonder at my stupid inadvertency in not finding it 
out before. ’tis no witchcraft to see.” And in entry 285, ‘Ignorance 
in some sort requisite in y® Person that should Discover the 
Principle.’ Having the P.C. makes it possible to compare positions 
formulated in N.T.V. or the Principles with an eye to clarifying a 
complex text. And of course few texts have been quite so troubling 
as the argument to establish that esse is percipi, to be is to be 
perceived. Both in P.C. and in the Principles, one important 
component in the argument is the anti-abstractionist thesis just 
discussed. 

Thus in the opening section of the Principles proper, Berkeley 
says that “It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the objects 
of human knowledge’ that they are one sort or another of ideas. 
‘By sight I have the ideas of light and colours. .. .? And so for the 
several senses. ‘And as several of these [ideas] are observed to 
accompany each other, they come to be marked by one name, and 
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so to be reputed as one thing.’ A stone, for example, is constituted 
by a collection of ideas. Over against these sensible things, these 
stones and trees and books, these collections of ideas — is the 
‘perceiving, active being’ (Principles § 2) which perceives them 
and which Berkeley calls ‘mind, spirit, soul or my self. By which 
words I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely 
distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, which is the same 
thing, whereby they are perceived; for the existence of an idea 
consists in being perceived.’ In section 3 he reformulates his 
principle in the form which has become famous: for unthinking 
things, esse is percipi. If people think otherwise, it is only because 
of the “doctrine of abstract tdeas’ (Principles § 5). 

‘For can there be a nicer strain of abstraction than to dis- 
tinguish the existence of sensible objects from their being per- 
ceived, so as to conceive them existing unperceived ?’ Recall what 
Berkeley says about abstraction in Intro. §§ 7-10: the qualities of 
things do not exist independently. He also says : ‘I deny that I can 
abstract one from another, or conceive separately, those qualities 
which it is impossible should exist so separated’ (Intro. § 10). At 
Principles § 5 he takes the same position : 


I will not deny I can abstract, if that may properly be called 
abstraction, which extends only to the conceiving separately 
such objects, as it is possible may really exist or be actually 
perceived asunder. . . . Hence as it is impossible for me to see 
or feel anything without an actual sensation of that thing, so 
is it impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible 
thing or object distinct from the sensation or perception of it. 


This argument, which carries over into the text of the Principles 
proper the anti-abstractionism of the Introduction, also consti- 
tutes the main contribution of the Introduction to the body of the 
Principles. In the first thirty-three sections Berkeley introduces a 
large number of points, clarifications and arguments to explain, 
justify and demonstrate his principle that esse is percipi. Over the 
past two and a half centuries critics have adduced a large number 
of refutations and interpretations. Perhaps only the ontological 
argument has surpassed it in capacity to exasperate and frustrate 
the philosopher. Once one starts to unravel the strands in the 
argument of those thirty-three sections and to identify them, it 
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seems as though there is no way to weave them back together. 
Hence one decides to focus upon one thread. One may accordingly 
refute a sentence — but that hardly counts as a refutation of 
Berkeley. I propose to single out the four key elements in the 
opening segment of the Principles (§§ 1-33) and to discuss 
them initially as they are used against matter. In the process I 
present some historical background. The four elements are anti- 
abstractionism, the likeness principle, the principle of ontological 
inherence and the analysis of scepticism. 
In section 6 Berkeley writes : 


Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind, that a 
man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this 
important one to be, to wit, that all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which compose 
the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without 
a mind, that their being is to be perceived or known; that 
consequently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, 
or do not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, 
they must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some eternal spirit : it being perfectly unintelligible and 
involving all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any 
single part of them an existence independent of a spirit. To be 
convinced of which, the reader need only reflect and try to 
separate in his own thoughts the being of a sensible thing from 
its being perceived. 


Thus in a few lines Berkeley believes that he has stated the core 
of his position. All sensible objects are ideas. Hence their esse is 
percipt. They cannot exist ‘out of the minds or thinking things 
which perceive them’ (Principles § 3). Thus far he relies primartly 
on the anti-abstractionist thesis. But a range of other defences is 
supplied immediately. 

In section 7 Berkeley says : 


Now for an idea to exist in an unperceiving thing, is a manifest 
contradiction ; for to have an idea is all one as to perceive : that 
therefore wherein colour, figure, and the like qualities exist, 
must perceive them; hence it is clear there can be no unthinking 
substance or substratum of those ideas. 


All that one perceives are ideas, and ideas exist only in minds. In 
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the Three Dialogues, Philonous (Berkeley’s spokesman) comments: 


I own the word idea, not being commonly used for thing, 
sounds something out of the way. My reason for using it was, 
because a necessary relation to the mind is understood to be 
implied by that term; and it is now commonly used by philos- 
ophers, to denote the immediate objects of the understanding. 
(11, 235-6) 


In summary, the anti-abstractionist thesis should make us realise 
that what we perceive are ideas; that esse is percipt for sensible 
things, While the main thrust of Berkeley’s anti-abstractionism 
can be seen as directed against certain sorts of abstract entities 
and utilised by him with a vigour one associates with the employ- 
ment of a ‘meaning criterion’ by the logical positivists of the 1930s, 
abstractionism is also a standard doctrine about concept for- 
mation. It is the view that one finds attributed to many scholastics, 
often to Aristotle, and of course to Locke and the empiricist 
tradition generally. As a doctrine about concept formation, it 1s 
intimately related to such things as accounts of the self and the 
nature and knowability of matter. 

John Sergeant, a seventeenth-century representative of this 
tradition, is discussed in some detail below, but a brief sketch of 
the older form of this teaching is immediately relevant. Substances 
in the world can be considered to be composed of form and matter. 
The form of a thing, mediated through the complexities of per- 
ceptual processes, gives rise to an intelligible form or mental sign 
in the mind. This intelligible form or sign stands as a concept (or 
Meaning) behind our words. The advantage of this particular 
version of abstracting forms, or as we might say, of concept for- 
mation, is that the concept in the mind (which we express in 
language) is identical with the form of the thing. The same form 
thus exists in two ways : materially in the object and immaterially 
in the mind. Moreover, the objectivity of our knowledge is thereby 
guaranteed, or one might say, presupposed. Sometimes identity 
is replaced with resemblance. In either case the tie or relation is 
usually described as ‘intentional’, That hardly helps as an ex- 
planation. The temptation to interpret concepts as literal likenesses 
is ever present. By the time of Descartes, a variety of efforts to 
analyse and explicate the nature of the relation between concepts 
and material things had been found wanting. In Descartes the 
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implications of the mind/body dualism plainly implicit in 
scholastic philosophy are taken seriously. Minds are unextended; 
bodies are unthinking. How are they related? Descartes’s primary 
objection against scholastics is that they introduce elaborate 
terminology in cases where they have been unable to provide any 
explanation. Talk about ‘intentional similitude’ is dangerous 
because it lures us into thinking that we have produced an 
explanation of how thought is related to, or is about, things. ‘The 
classical Cartesian answer, fully articulated by Louis de La Forge, 
Malebranche, Geulincx, e¢ al. is occasionalism. Occasionalists say 
that no answer to the mind/body relation question is available — 
beyond the obvious : there is some sort of relation. Occasionalism 
has often been interpreted as a perverse doctrine. Actually, it is 
the view that to offer no explanation at all is preferable to offering 
an erroneous one. 

Despite Luce’s comments® on Berkeley’s indebtedness to 
Malebranche for his opposition to abstract general ideas, for his 
anti-abstractionism, etc., the tendency has been to read Berkeley’s 
anti-abstractionism as anti-Cartesian as well as anti-Lockean. This 
is an inheritance of setting Continental Rationalists over and 
against British Empiricists. The mistake is easily corrected once 
one understands that the doctrines of innate ideas (Descartes) or 
of seeing all things in God (Malebranche) are designed in order to 
provide a non-abstractionist source for concepts. Abstract ideas 
are abstracted ideas. No step that Berkeley could have taken would 
so clearly have put him within the Cartesian camp than beginning 
an examination of the principles of human knowledge with a set 
of arguments against abstractionism. The historical source of his 
arguments is Malebranche and his target is the empiricist doctrine 
of concept formation which, as he clearly spells out in the Intro- 
duction, is found in Locke and the Schoolmen. 

The language model articulated in N.T.V. permits one to re- 
inforce the anti-abstractionist point along occasionalist lines : 
looking at letters or listening to sounds, even with infinite rep- 
etition, does not get one to the meaning of the word. Whatever 
else concept formation is, it is not peeling off likenesses. Or as 
Peter Geach’ puts it, it is not the ‘finding of recurrent features’. 
Thus far Berkeley’s version of concept formation is not spelled out 
beyond his placing himself with the Cartesians and against the 
abstractionists. 
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5 The Likeness Principle and the 
Primary/Secondary Quality 


Distinction 


If the first element in the defence of esse is percipi is anti- 
abstractionism, the second is the likeness principle, the third is 
scepticism, and the fourth, that ideas are necessarily related to 
minds, i.e. that modifications of minds are in them. This latter 
pattern is discussed in Chapter 8 under the heading ontological 
inherence. 

The second element, the likeness principle, is woven into the 
development of Berkeley’s argument in section 8 of the Principles. 
It is independent of anti-abstractionism at least in the sense 
that it had been used by the Greek sceptic Sextus Empiricus 
as well as by Simon Foucher and Pierre Bayle in the seventeenth 
century to challenge representative theories of perception. The 
flaw in all such theories is that a similarity relation is said to hold 
between the thing represented and the representation. The defini- 
tive study of this likeness question in seventeenth-century thought 
is by R. A. Watson.” Berkeley uses the ancient version of the 
similarity problem in the Three Dialogues, where he talks about 
the puzzle of determining the true picture of Julius Caesar where 
one cannot see Julius Caesar himself (1, 203-6). He puts it tersely 
in the Principles : 


But say you, though the ideas themselves do not exist without 
the mind, yet there may be things like them whereof they are 
copies or resemblances, which things exist without the mind, in 
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an unthinking substance. I answer, an idea can be like nothing 
but an idea... (Principles § 8). 


He continues : ‘if you say they are not, I appeal to anyone whether 
it be sense, to assert a colour is like something which is invisible; 
hard or soft, like something which is intangible; and so of the rest.’ 

The likeness principle is thus a useful weapon against those 
representative theories of perception which claim that represen- 
tation is a kind of likeness. John Locke usually is understood as 
being this sort of representationalist. Thomas Reid is an example 
of a representationalist who did not take representation to be a 
kind of similarity. It is tempting to think of this argument as con- 
stituting in itself a refutation of materialism, but Berkeley clearly 
uses the Izkeness principle together with both the anti-abstractiontst 
claim and the ontological inherence pattern. Indeed, part of the 
force of the likeness principle rests on our granting that nothing 
like an idea can inhere in an unthinking thing. 

The combined arguments make it applicable to any repre- 
sentative theory of perception, or at least to any theory in which 
ideas are said to be related to some quality in a material thing. 
The relationship must be specified. That means one must have 
access to both terms of the relation. Both terms, so far as such 
theories of perception are concerned, must be ideas present to 
perceivers. Accordingly, one idea is like another idea. The second 
idea, however, can hardly be a quality of a non-perceiving thing. 
Hence the ontological inherence theme must be coupled with the 
likeness principle (as it is even at P.C. entry 379). The general 
pattern of the argument derives from the Pyrrhonists. They asked 
whether one could ever make the transition from the way some- 
thing looks to me to the way it really is. By hypothesis, all one 
ever has are appearances or perceptions. One cannot tell if one 
has a true picture of Peter if one can never see Peter. 

In section 9 Berkeley examines Locke and the ‘distinction 
betwixt primary and secondary qualities’. In the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding Locke notes : 


To discover the nature of our Ideas the better, and to discourse 
of them intelligibly, it will be convenient to distinguish them, as 
they are [deas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are 
modifications of matter in the Bodies that cause such Per- 
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ceptions in us; that so we may not think (as perhaps usually is 
done) that they are exactly the Images and Resemblances of 
something inherent in the subject; most of those of Sensation 
being in the Mind no more the likeness of something existing 
without us, than the Names that stand for them are the likeness 
of our Ideas, which yet upon hearing, they are apt to excite 
in us.” 


Thus for Locke, ‘Whatsoever the Mind perceives in it self, or 
is the immediate object of Perception .. . I call Idea.’ Whereas 
the ‘Power to produce’ an idea he calls a quality of the thing 
‘wherein that power is’ (Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing, Ul, viii, § 8). Locke appreciates some of the difficulties with 
the distinction because having no sooner formulated it he adds: 
‘if I speak of [Ideas] sometimes, as in the things themselves, I 
would be understood to mean those Qualities in the Objects which 
produce them in us’ (Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
I, vili, § 8). 

The qualities fall into two sorts: primary, which are ‘utterly 
inseparable from the Body, in what estate soever it be’ (Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, u, viii, § 9), to wit, solidity, 
extension, figure and mobility. Secondary qualities produce sen- 
sations in us by means of the primary qualities of the ‘insensible 
parts’ (11, viii, § 10). Locke has in mind the atomistic model. ‘Thus 
the idea of a certain colour is held to be produced by various 
configurations, motions, etc., of the ‘minute parts’ of the material 
thing. This is why Locke calls the primary qualities real (11, vill, 
§ 17). However, Locke also says ‘that the Ideas of primary 
Qualities of Bodies are Resemblances of them, and their Patterns 
do really exist in the Bodies themselves; but the Ideas, produced 
in us by these Secondary Qualities, have no resemblance of them 
at all. There is nothing like our Jdeas, existing in the Bodies them- 
selves’ (11, vill, § 15). Colour is no more really in a thing ‘than 
Sickness or Pain ts in Manna’ (u, vtit, § 17). In brief, secondary 
qualities are a function of human perceivers. 

Locke also admits that certain of the secondary qualities are 
‘ordinarily’ taken as real, ‘because the Ideas we have of distinct 
Colours, Sounds, &c. containing nothing at all in them, of Bulk, 
Figure, or Motion, we are not apt to think them the Effects of 
these primary Qualities, which appear not to our Senses, to 
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operate in their Production; and with which, they have not any 
apparent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion’ (i, vill, § 25). 
Thus having drawn the primary/secondary quality distinction, 
Locke holds the ideas of the primary qualities to be resemblances 
of those qualities. Then he admits this is counter to our normal 
way of thinking — and even suggests that primary qualities are 
insensible. If primary qualities are insensible, how can any ideas 
they may produce be resemblances? Or does he mean that a 
thing’s shape is determined by the shapes of the minute parts 
which compose it? As Berkeley appreciates, resemblance is not of 
much help in this context. 

While the model of real qualities espoused by Locke derives 
from the atomists, the world of atoms is not traditionally con- 
ceived to be the perceived world. Indeed, atoms are by definition 
below the threshold of any sense. Rather, they are (we might say) 
theoretical constructs used to help explain the appearances of 
things. It is his use of the atomistic account, together with a kind 
of empiricism which ties ideas to qualities via resemblance, that 
gets Locke into trouble. For traditional atomism, the atomic parts 
always have the so-called primary qualities. The concept of a 
material thing includes these qualities. Colour is excluded because 
atoms are themselves not sensed — they are conceptual (i.e. 
hypothesised) entities in a larger causal theory or explanation of 
the world of appearance. 

Locke’s examples of dividing a grain of wheat (11, viii, § 9) or 
pounding an almond (n, viii, § 20), certainly suggest that the 
insensible parts are, at least in principle, visible (cf. P.C. entry 
265). But when Locke actually discusses the minute parts upon 
which the sensible qualities depend, he talks as a proper atomist 
only of their primary qualities. The difficulty is that since he also 
relates the ideas of the primary qualities via resemblance to the 
primary qualities, his insensible parts are in principle visible and 
of course if visible, then coloured. Because Locke was not prepared 
to accept the atomistic idea that atoms are insensible, his position 
has often seemed to be a natural target for Berkeley. 

Locke’s own discussion of the primary/secondary quality dis- 
tinction deserves further scrutiny. My suggestion is that Locke is 
led into difficulties by what he takes to be the primary /secondary 
quality distinction within Cartesianism. Locke seeks to determine 
how secondary qualities inhere in primary ones and how qualities 
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generally inhere in substances. His tendency is to say that we do 
not know the ‘real Constitutions of Substances, on which each 
secondary Quality particularly depends’, and that even if we 
did, ‘it would serve us only with experimental (not universal) 
Knowledge; and reach with Certainty no farther, than that bare 
Instance’ (Iv, vi, § 7). The even if theme is constant, although the 
emphasis changes. At Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
1, xxxi, § 13, Locke writes that it is ‘very evident to the Mind... 
that whatever Collection of simple Jdeas it makes of any Sub- 
stance that exists, it cannot be sure, that it exactly answers all that 
are in that Substance : Since not having tried all the Operations of 
all other Substances upon it .. .’. Then Locke adds the even if 
clause : 


And, after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our 
complex Idea, an exact Collection of all the secondary Qualities 
or Powers of any Substance, we should not yet thereby have an 
Idea of the Essence of that Thing. For since the Powers or 
Qualities, that are observable by us, are not the real Essence of 
that Substance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any Col- 
lection whatsoever of these Qualities, cannot be the real Essence 
of that Thing. 


He also writes: ‘I would gladly meet with one general Affir- 
mation, concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can 
certainly know is true’ (Iv, vi, § 9). At the end of that section he 
comments : “The Connexion that Malleableness has (if it has any) 
with those other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of the 
real Constitution of its insensible parts, which, since we know not, 
tis impossible we should perceive that Connexion, unless we could 
discover that which ties them together.’ 

In Book ut of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
Locke talks about the search for these ties. ‘He that could find the 
Bonds that tie these heaps of loose little Bodies together so firmly; 
he that could make known the Cement that makes them stick so 
fast one to another, would discover a great, and yet unknown 
Secret’, but he would still not make ‘the Extension of Body (which 
is the Cohesion of its solid Parts) intelligible’ until he could ‘shew 
wherein consisted the Union, or Consolidation of the Parts of 
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those Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the least Particle of Matter 
that exists’ (11, xxiii, § 26). 

My point is that Locke juxtaposes scientific with logical/ 
metaphysical inquiries. The scientific always falls short, even when 
aided by such wonders as microscopic vision. The patterns of 
quality inherence which we observe are inadequate with reference 
to a kind of inherence characterised by necessary connection. We 
fail to discover any ‘necessary Connexion between Malleableness, 
and the Colour or Weight of Gold’ (rv, vi, § 10). Locke also tells 
us what inherence ought to be like : 


But if the formal Constitution of this shining, heavy, ductil 
Thing (from whence all these its Properties flow) lay open to 
our Senses, as the formal Constitution, or Essence of a Triangle 
does, the signification of the Word Gold, might as easily be 
ascertained, as that of Triangle. (m, xi, § 22) 


Thus Locke makes it clear that he would understand this sort 
of inherence within geometry. What he cannot understand is that 
others may have found a metaphysical cement in the world as 
the correlate of a necessary connection between ideas. Substance 
talk rooted in observation is inadequate because it lacks necessary 
connections. That is, he seems to deny that certain things are 
hooked together in the world because terms about them are not 
hooked together in language. But then Locke is inclined to reject 
necessary connections between terms in language on the grounds 
that he has not located the cement in the world. All of which 
suggests that being described as an empiricist is no guarantee that 
one will not confuse propositions with things. 

Locke reports frequently that he finds no inherence pattern 
among substances and the various qualities. And he plainly thinks 
that in denying its discoverability he is denying something im- 
portant — something which others had affirmed. Coupled with 
his denial of inherence there is a second and corollary denial : no 
idea of substance. Locke repeatedly says that he does not find any 
idea of substance in which the ideas of the primary qualities might 
inhere. And of course he is right. He has heard about substances 
and the attributes which necessarily inhere in them. He has also 
heard about ideas. Since he believes his ideas of primary qualities 
are those of the Cartesians, he quite naturally looks for the idea 
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of substance that they also talk about. And because he is so puzzled 
on finding no idea of substance he is compelled to report this 
remarkable fact repeatedly. 

The source of Locke’s difficulty is the primary/secondary 
quality distinction.. The primary or real qualities discussed by 
Descartes and Malebranche are not sensed. Nor is there, particu- 
larly in Malebranche, any problem as to how such a quality 1s 
related to a substance. On this point Malebranche proceeds more 
systematically than Descartes to offer an explication of the relation 
between a substance and its modes or attributes; between the idea 
of body and, say, a square, namely as being a deductive relation. 
The axioms of geometry comprehend extension. A circle would 
be a mode of extension, one related deductively to its substance. 
The conception behind this sort of containment is that found in 
an axiomatic system.* Theorems are ‘contained within’ axioms. 
Geometry, as the science of three dimensions, thus comprehends 
all possible material objects, but it does not tell us whether any 
particular material things exist. However, there is nothing like a 
geometric axiomatic model for mind. Indeed, Cartesians exhibit 
concern over the problem of individuating minds. While the 
existence of mind is established in the cogito experience, the 
essence of mind is not disclosed to man. The efforts of the Port- 
Royal Cartesians to develop a grammar which would do for mind 
what geometry does for body, however suggestive, were not 
successful. 

There is no concern with knowledge of (material) individuals, 
with temporal things participating in universals. Descartes’s piece 
of wax (‘Meditation m’) has thus become a mere accidental 
occasion for thinking about immutable extension. One cannot be 
said to know whether a piece of wax exists. Locke, seeing the dis- 
cussion of inherence, substance and ideas, reverses the procedure. 
Starting from ideas of sense, he sorts out the primary and 
secondary qualities of such things as almonds, manna and gold. 
Then, employing the model of geometrical inherence, he seeks to 
discover ties among the qualities, and incompatibilities among the 
ideas. He fails in this and he fails in finding a satisfactory idea 
of substance. He fails, first, because he misunderstands the sense 
in which the Cartesian ‘way of ideas’ yields a primary /secondary 
quality distinction and, second, because this leads directly to his 
not appreciating that the Cartesian is attempting to offer a 
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radically new doctrine of substance in which a satisfactory account 
of participation, exemplification etc., can be given. 

Obviously, that is not the whole story. Locke is a student of 
corpuscular and atomistic theories. And presumably atomists 
hoped to discover, as scientists were later able to do, some of the 
‘hooks’ whereby certain atoms could be tied to certain others. 
However, the inherence doctrine with its geometrical cast 1s a 
Cartesian variant. Regardless of whether Locke was right or 
wrong from a Cartesian standpoint in his own formulation of the 
primary /secondary quality distinction, the fact is that Foucher 
and Bayle sought to break down a distinction which they took to 
be both Cartesian and Malebranchian. Thus in general form, the 
primary /secondary quality distinction formulated in Locke can 
be found in other writers. Since, as David Berman reminds us,° 
Locke is not cited by Berkeley in these sections of the Principles, 
and since we know Berkeley was acquainted with Bayle’s discus- 
sions, it is not self-evident that Berkeley was simply refuting Locke. 

No attempt has been made to provide a complete account of 
the many things Locke has to say about substances and qualities, 
and about ideas of substances and qualities. Only enough of 
Locke’s discussion of primary /secondary qualities is presented to 
make the possible application of Berkeley’s general criticisms 
intelligible. This also makes intelligible that one strand in Locke’s 
larger account of substances and their ideas whereby he rejects a 
certain model of inherence and is then led to deny the idea of 
substance. I believe he takes these steps because of his belief that 
Cartesians confused logic with things. As for Locke’s specification 
of the primary/secondary quality distinction, it is undercut by 
Berkeley’s argument simply because it falls within the terms of 
the position which had been formulated and then attacked by 
Foucher and Bayle (as is discussed in the next chapter). On closer 
examination Locke’s version of the distinction is bound up with 
a confused, or at the very least, a complex discussion of inherence 
and the idea of substance. But that is not Berkeley’s target; he is 
no opponent of substance. Writers of popular versions of the 
history of philosophy have assumed that Locke’s account of the 
primary/secondary quality distinction is the primary object of 
Berkeley’s attack. Yet Berkeley quite self-consciously defends a 
substance ontology and holds that ideas are necessarily connected 
to minds. On the other hand, Locke is prepared to allow that 
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matter might think (cf. Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
Iv, ili, § 6). Locke has no other ground for excluding pain from the 
idea of the substance gold, or including malleableness within the 
idea of gold — other than the cases before him. Both moves follow 
from Locke’s difficulties with inherence, i.e. with both the pseudo- 
Cartesian and the weakened Aristotelian versions which he dis- 
cusses, whereas Berkeley consistently employs a very different 
doctrine of inherence from that found in Locke. 

Later in the eighteenth century, Thomas Reid tried to salvage 
the core of truth which he felt the primary/secondary quality 
distinction contained. ‘Our senses give us a direct and a distinct 
notion of the primary qualities, and inform us what they are in 
themselves. But of the secondary qualities, our senses give us only 
a relative and obscure notion.’ He goes on to say that ‘the primary 
qualities are neither sensations, nor are they resemblances of 
sensations .. .’. He has a ‘clear and distinct notion of each of the 
primary qualities’, as well as of sensation. When he compares 
them, he cannot ‘discern a resembling feature. Sensation is the act 
or the feeling (I dispute not which) of a sentient being. Figure, 
divisibility, solidity are neither acts nor feelings.’ They suppose a 
‘subject that is figured and divisible, but not a subject that is 
sentient.” 

Reid contends that there is a sensation correlated with every 
quality. Sensations correlated to primary qualities come to our 
attention only in the exceptional cases (as when the object touched 
hurts us). On the other hand, sensations correlated to secondary 
qualities are readily attended to and go by the same name (e.g. 
the smell of the rose), except for colour. Reid admits that sen- 
sations of colour are difficult to locate, and hence that ‘we never, 
as far as I can judge, give the name of colour to the sensation, 
but to the quality only.’ Thus Reid recognises the failure of the 
resemblance model. His very special account of sensations 1s 
intended to get from sensory data to material objects without 
resemblance. He grants the full force of Berkeley’s arguments 
against the Lockean position, and his own alternative is at least 
partially an effort to treat the sensory data as signs of something 
beyond themselves in accordance with suggestions from Berkeley’s 
N.T.V. and its ‘vulgar error’. According to Reid’s diagnosis, all 
of modern philosophy, i.e. from Descartes to Hume, rests on the 
key mistake of accepting the way of ideas — that ideas are the only 
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objects of consciousness. To break out of the Cartesian ‘circle of 
ideas’ to something beyond our ideas, Reid appeals to ‘First 
Principles of Gommon Sense’ and argues for them transcen- 
dentally. That is, he argues that we need such principles :f we are 
to make sense of what we know full well we experience. The 
adequacy of the Reidian theory is not my concern, but Reid’s 
position is an excellent indication of just how effective an 
eighteenth-century philosopher understands Berkeley’s argument 
to be. 
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6 Sense Variations and Scepticism 


The principle that ‘an idea can be like nothing but an idea’ 
(Principles § 8) is employed by Berkeley against representative 
theories of perception in general and specifically against the 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities. It is a 
distinction discussed by a number of seventeenth-century philos- 
ophers including Bayle and Locke. However, in section 10 
Berkeley offers the inseparability argument. This presupposes anti- 
abstractionism, the likeness principle and ontological inherence. 
The anti-abstractionist component is stated as early as P.C. entry 
253 and also at 494 where Berkeley notes, ‘. .. we cannot imagine 
Colour without extension’. This application of anti-abstractionism 
gives a powerful and original turn to the attack on the primary/ 
secondary quality reduction argument available to Berkeley from 
Bayle. Berkeley says : 


For my own part, I see evidently that it is not in my power 
to frame an idea of a body extended and moved, but I must 
withal give it some colour or other sensible quality which 1s 
acknowledged to exist only in the mind. In short, extension, 
figure, and motion, abstracted from all other qualities, are 
inconceivable. Where therefore the other sensible qualities are, 
there must these be also, to wit, in the mind and no where else. 


In section 14 Berkeley alludes to the ancient arguments which 
call attention to ‘variations in sense experience’. The same thing 
that seems warm to one hand is cold to the other, or tastes sweet 
to one palate and bitter to another. According to Berkeley, the 
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‘modern philosophers’ have used these arguments 1n order to show 
that certain sensible qualities ‘have no existence in matter, or 
without the mind’. He writes : 


In short, let anyone consider those arguments, which are 
thought manifestly to prove that colours and tastes exist only in 
the mind, and he shall find they may with equal force, be 
brought to prove the same thing of extension, figure, and 
motion. Though it must be confessed this method of arguing 
doth not so much prove that there is no extension or colour in 
an outward object, as that we do not know by sense which is 
the true extension or colour of the object. But the arguments 
foregoing plainly shew it to be impossible that any colour or 
extension at all, or other sensible quality whatsoever, should 
exist in an unthinking subject without the mind, or in truth, 
that there should be any such thing as an outward object. 
(Principles § 15) 


That is, the arguments from sense variations and from insepar- 
ability, when coupled with the likeness principle and inherence, 
yield the proof of esse is percipi. Jessop points out in his note to 
Principles section 9 that this argument is largely derived from 
Bayle.* In the Historical and Critical Dictionary article ‘Pyrrho’, 
Bayle argues that with the ‘new philosophy’ it is granted that 
while we might have a variety of perceptions, there is no reason 
to think that the colour we see or the heat we feel is really in the 
objects. By parity of reasoning he extends the argument to 
extension, figure, etc. 


Today the new philosophy speaks more positively. Heat, smells, 
colors, and the like, are not in the objects of our senses. They 
are modifications of my soul. I know that bodies are not at all 
as they appear to me. They would have wished to exempt 
extension and motion, but they could not. For if the objects of 
our senses appear colored, hot, cold, odoriferous, and yet they 
are not so, why can they not appear extended and shaped, in 
rest and in motion, though they are not so?” 


Bayle concludes that there is no need for materia] bodies and no 
proof of their existence. Bayle also argues in article ‘Zeno of Elea’, 
remark ‘G’, that our observations of a given thing’s shape and 
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extension can reasonably be expected to be very different from 
those of a fly. His arguments against the reality of extension were 
of course understood to be directed against what the Cartesians 
held to be the essential property of matter. Berkeley’s sensitivity 
to sceptical argumentation must count as a distinct element in the 
development of his case against matter. 

Bayle is cited by Berkeley in P.C. entry 358 : ‘Malebranche’s & 
Bayle’s arguments do not seem to prove against Space, but onely 
Bodies.’ The same entry appears in slightly altered form at 424. 
Entry 79 reads: ‘Mem. that I take notice that I do not fall in 
wt* Sceptics Fardella etc, in yt I make bodies to exist certainly, 
w% they doubt of.’ Bayle discusses Fardella in article ‘Zeno of 
Elea’, remark ‘H’, as someone who ‘maintained that faith alone 
can truly convince us of the existence of bodies,’ and is the likely 
source for Berkeley’s comment since Fardella’s book is not in 
Archbishop Marsh’s Library in Dublin. 

I have argued above that Bayle is the key to Berkeley’s account 
of minima sensibilia in that Bayle discusses the general problem 
of the application of conceptualisations of extension to the world. 
Bayle discusses both finite and infinite divisibility. He discusses 
scholastic, Cartesian, Malebranchian, atomistic and _ pluralistic 
efforts to explain the nature of extension and our knowledge of 
it. I contend that Bayle sets the problem and that Berkeley’s 
minima sensibilia, by being defined operationally, are devised to 
meet the difficulties over divisibility advanced by Bayle. There is 
also a closely related issue. At P.C. entry 491 Berkeley writes : 


Mem: Diligently to set forth how that many of the Ancient 
philosophers run into so great absurditys as even to deny the 
existence of motion and those other things they perceiv’d 
actually by their senses. this sprung from their not knowing w' 
existence was and wherein it consisted this the source of all their 
Folly, ’tis on the Discovering of the nature & meaning & import 
of Existence that I chiefly insist. This puts a wide difference 
betwixt the Sceptics & me. This I think wholly new. I am sure 
*tis new to me 


Note the parallel: in ‘Zeno of Elea’ Bayle immediately con- 
trasts Zeno’s arguments against motion (cf. remarks ‘F’ and ‘K’) 
with Diogenes of Sinope’s technique of refuting Zeno’s denial of 
motion simply by walking around him. 
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Second, Berkeley’s treatment of extension as a sensation resolves 
a crisis Bayle detects within Cartesianism. Bayle appreciates the 
difficulty of holding extension to be ‘in the mind’ without making 
the mind extended. By taking the radical step of treating extension 
as a sensation, Berkeley resolves the crisis. Extension is no longer 
problematic. It is in the mind in an unproblematic fashion, i.e. 
as a sensation (cf. P.C. entry 290). 

Third, Bayle is the primary source of Berkeley’s sensitivity to 
the Pyrrhonian dialectic which plays so central a role in Western 
thought during and after the Reformation.’ According to Bayle, 
the acceptance of the Pyrrhonian arguments from sense variations 
and the consequent ‘mentalisation’ of the sensible qualities is 
the defining quality of modern philosophy. The arguments 
Berkeley directs against the primary /secondary quality distinction 
in the Principles and Three Dialogues are neither extensions of 
Locke’s versions nor are they primarily directed at Locke. 

Locke employs traditional atomistic arguments in advancing 
the primary /secondary quality distinction at Book n, chapter viii 
of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Locke does not 
present the arguments from sense variations as steps in his formu- 
lation of the distinction. On the contrary, it is after having drawn 
the distinction that Locke says that the problem of something 
being both warm and cold (u, viii, § 21) can be resolved. No doubt 
the ancient atomists took the arguments from sense variations into 
account in the course of distinguishing the appearances of things 
as perceived from the real atomic world, but here as elsewhere in 
the Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Locke has little 
patience for the traditional arguments from sense variations, the 
dream problem (cf. Iv, xi, § 8) etc., which so affect the thinking 
of the Cartesians. Berkeley argues very differently. In both the 
Principles and the Three Dialogues Berkeley follows closely the 
structure of Bayle’s Pyrrhonian assault on the ‘new philosophy’. 
Thus with respect to the stating of the distinction and his attacks 
upon it, Berkeley does not follow Locke. He follows Bayle. And 
in following Bayle, Berkeley believes that the scope of his 
refutation ranges over all ‘modern philosophy’. Berkeley believes 
that he has refuted any and all versions of the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities. 

There is one additional point. In N.T.V., the Principles and 
the Three Dialogues, Berkeley gives priority to extension. As early 
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as the P.C., Berkeley is striving to dissolve problems surrounding 
extension by treating it as a sensation. In his discussions of 
the primary/secondary quality distinction in the Principles and 
Three Dialogues Berkeley takes extension to be the primary and 
essential quality of matter. To do so is not to follow Locke. 
Locke mentions extension (not without sarcasm directed at the 
Cartesians) but places the emphasis on solidity (cf. Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding, u, xiii, §§ 11-15, and un, iv). Thus 
Berkeley is again following Bayle and the Cartesians. 

Popkin has argued* that Bayle provided Berkeley with a 
frighteningly clear diagnosis of the scepticism implicit within the 
modern philosophers from Descartes to Locke. And hence that 
when Berkeley sought to refute scepticism by means of esse 1s 
percipi he had a very concrete set of sceptical principles and 
arguments in mind. In fact, Popkin suggests that Berkeley may 
have undergone a ‘crise pyrrhonienne’ upon comprehending the 
full implications of the Pyrrhonism to which Bayle had awakened 
him. Seeing Berkeley as alert to Pyrrhonism requires that we take 
seriously not only his references to scepticism from the title page 
of the Principles onwards, but also to appreciate that this is a 
central concern of his philosophical activity. 

P.C. entry 606 shows that Berkeley knows the issues: “The 
supposition that things are distinct from Ideas takes away all real 
Truth, & consequently brings in a Universal Scepticism, since all 
our knowledge & contemplation is confin’d barely to our own 
Ideas.’ 

In Principles section 86 and following, Berkeley makes it clear 
what esse is percipt is intended to avoid : 


we have been led into very dangerous errors, by supposing a 
twofold existence of the objects of sense, the one intelligible, or 
in the mind, the other real and without the mind: whereby 
unthinking things are thought to have a natural subsistence of 
their own, distinct from being perceived by spirits. This which, 
if I mistake not, hath been shewn to be a most groundless and 
absurd notion, is the very root of scepticism; for so long as men 
thought that real things subsisted without the mind, and that 
their knowledge was only so far forth real as it was conformable 
to real things, it follows, they could not be certain that they had 
any real knowledge at all. For how can it be known, that the 
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things which are perceived, are conformable to those which are 
not perceived, or exist without the mind? 


Esse is percipt is thus Berkeley’s radical counter to that very 
mistake which generates scepticism. It is distinguishing the 
existence of things from their being perceived which gives rise to 
scepticism. As he notes in a remarkable entry (P.C. 304): “The 
Reverse of y* Principle introduc’d Scepticism.’ 

These themes recur in the Three Dialogues. Philonous says in 
the opening sections of the third of the Three Dialogues that Hylas 
is ‘plunged into the deepest and most deplorable scepticism that 
ever man was’ (u, 229). An analysis of the nature of scepticism 
very much like that presented in the Principles §§ 86 ff., appears 
in the “Third Dialogue’ (u, 246). 

Esse is percipi thus provides the rejection of the possibility of 
scepticism. Towards the close of the Three Dialogues Berkeley can 
write : 


I do not pretend to be a setter-up of new notions. My en- 
deavours tend only to unite and place in a clearer light that 
truth, which was before shared between the vulgar and the 
philosophers: the former being of opinion, that those things 
they immediately perceive are the real things; and the latter, 
that the things immediately perceived, are ideas which exist 
only in the mind. Which two notions put together, do in effect 
constitute the substance of what I advance. (un, 262) 


The adequacy of Berkeley’s resolution of the sceptical crisis by 
denying the distinction which gives rise to scepticism is discussed 
below. However, Berkeley is committed to making the common- 
sense views of the vulgar compatible with the sophistications of the 
philosophers. 

Presumably Bayle’s point is to show that despite the sophisti- 
cations of the philosophers of the seventeenth century, despite 
their best efforts to provide true accounts of reality, they were 
worse off than the ancient dogmatists. Not everyone who read 
Berkeley believed that he had vanquished the Pyrrhonism Bayle 
saw triumphant. Some of his readers found his refutation of 
scepticism a cure worse than the disease. Andrew Baxter said of 
it: “This is, I think, as if one should advance, that the best way 
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for a woman to silence those who may attack her reputation, is to 
turn a common prostitute. He puts us into a way of denying all 
things, that we may get rid of the absurdity of those who deny 
some things.’”* Others noted the argument against the primary / 
secondary quality distinction and concluded that Berkeley was a 
sceptic in the tradition of Pierre Bayle. And yet, as Popkin estab- 
lishes, the New Principle is intended to provide a refutation of 
scepticism. The arguments against scepticism appear in the Three 
Dialogues with different emphases. 

At the very outset Hylas, the defender of matter, takes 
Philonous’ rejection of it to be a ‘manifest piece of scepticism’ 
(11, 172). But it quickly becomes a discussion as to ‘which of us it 
is that denies the reality of sensible things, or professes the greatest 
ignorance of them,’ since that person ‘is to be esteemed the greatest 
sceptic’ (u, 173). 

First, it is agreed that ‘sensible things . . . are those only which 
are perceived by sense,’ and that the senses ‘perceive nothing 
which they do not perceive immediately: for they make no 
inferences’ (u, 174-5). 

Second, that by sight one perceives light, colour, figure; by 
hearing, sounds; by touch, tangible qualities ; and so for the several 
senses. 

Given agreement on these two points, the discussion moves 
immediately to the distinction between existing and being per- 
ceived. The first example is heat: “Whatever degree of heat we 
perceive by sense,’ says Hylas, ‘we may be sure the same exists in 
the object that occasions it’ (mu, 175). Thus a version of naive or 
direct realism is the first philosophical position considered : there 
are sensible things and these are perceived. There are also things 
totally independent of being perceived. Moreover, corresponding 
to each and every sensible thing, is a really existent thing. Where- 
upon Berkeley introduces the question of pain. An unperceiving 
thing is incapable of pleasure or pain, material substance is an 
unperceiving thing, so it is ridiculous to think that sensible qualities 
could ‘inhere’ in material substance. 

Hylas then tries to distinguish the pain from the sensible quality 
of heat, but Philonous maintains that such a distinction violates 
the anti-abstractionist principle; Hylas admits that one cannot 
‘frame to [oneself] an idea of sensible pain or pleasure in general, 
abstracted from every particular idea of heat, cold, tastes, 
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smells...’ (u, 177). Accordingly, heat cannot exist without the 
mind since pain cannot. Very quickly, Hylas is driven to the 
recognised absurdity of holding that real things are not hot. And 
so through pages of examples. Commenting on sugar and worm- 
wood as ‘unthinking corporeal substances existing without the 
mind,’ Philonous asks, ‘how can sweetness and bitterness, that 1s, 
pleasure and pain, agree to them?’ (a, 180) 

It is after he has relied on the argument from pain that Berkeley 
introduces the more familiar considerations of variations in sense 
experience. Hylas is by then fully prepared to shift from a naive 
realist position to a realism in which only certain sensible qualities 
correspond to real ones. This representative realism includes the 
primary /secondary quality distinction (u, 187). Hylas is over- 
whelmed with more instances of perceptual variations — including 
that of the mite and his perceptions of extension (um, 188). (Bayle 
and Malebranche use similar examples.) As in the Principles, 
Berkeley denies that one can abstract figure or extension from the 
‘other sensible qualities’ and concludes : ‘the very same arguments 
which you admitted, as conclusive against the secondary qualities, 
are without any farther application of force against the primary 
too’ (u, 194). 

Hylas then seeks to distinguish between the object and the 
sensation in each perception — a point often made on behalf of 
defences of realism. In the balance of the dialogue Berkeley dis- 
cusses action versus passion, maintaining that activity cannot be 
included within sensation. It is important to appreciate that 
Berkeley speaks about the act/object distinction. It is also im- 
portant to notice that what Berkeley is most clearly denying is 
that one can draw the distinction in sensation, specifically in the 
case of pain. 

Berkeley’s discussions of substratum terminology, of the tree 
‘existing by itself’, of ‘conceiving a thing which is unconcetved’ 
(11, 200), and of both ‘outness’ and distance, break no new ground. 
Nevertheless, the emphasis is different from that in the Principles 
in at least one case: pain is singled out as the most important 
aspect of the arguments from sense variations directed against 
naive realism. Similarly, pain is also essential to the case against 
drawing an act/object distinction since unfelt pains are absurd. 
Berkeley wants to be able to reject the act/object distinction in 
its usual form without also being rendered unable to talk about 
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the intelligible element within that distinction. Accordingly, he 
mentions the table existing in the next room at Principles, section 
3. However, his tendency in the Principles is to employ physical 
object words for ideas of sense; the nomenclature of the Three 
Dialogues is more phenomenalistic. 

I return now to the sceptical theme in the Principles. As 
Cummins has shown,’ it takes more than the argument from sense 
variations to establish Bayle’s or Berkeley’s cases against matter. 
There are a number of presuppositions to be made explicit. The 
following elements help relate the sense variations argument and 
the denial of matter. Despite the ad hominem character of much 
of Bayle’s discussion, the parties to the dispute do not share every 
element. Debate over the adequacy of the attack on matter has 
usually shifted to debate over the meaning and adequacy of these 
elements. 

First, the argument from variations in sense experience is taken 
to provide the basis for asserting that sensory data are what might 
be called psychologically dependent. Even the atomists claim that 
sensory objects are dependent on the perceiver. They do so with- 
out also advancing, as do the Cartesians, an ontological claim on 
behalf of a mind/body dualism. When Cartesians take the sensible 
qualities to be ‘in the mind’, they make the move which, as noted, 
Bayle takes to be the defining mark of modern philosophy, because 
of the ancient Platonic thesis that sensing is not a form of knowing; 
the object sensed not being independent of the knower. But, 
argues Bayle, if sense variations lead one to deny objective status 
to colour etc., the same should hold for extension. Or, alterna- 
tively, if extension is treated as mathematical, its status is ‘merely 
ideal’. Hence neither option provides a way of knowing matter. 
It is one of several arguments Bayle directs against the existence 
or the knowledge of matter. However, to repeat: Berkeley relies 
very heavily on the arguments from sense variations in order to 
show that what holds for the secondary qualities, holds for the 
primary ones. These arguments are not the products of expanding 
upon Lockean principles. These arguments represent Berkeley’s 
ingenious use of Bayle’s formulations of several attacks on 
atomistic, Cartesian and Malebranchian positions. Thus Berkeley’s 
arguments are, following Bayle, directed against a position so 
generalised as to include all ‘modern philosophy’.” 

Berkeley’s complete attack on matter goes beyond Bayle. 
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Berkeley argues that we have no knowledge of material things 
either by sense or by reason and also that knowledge of material 
things is impossible. One argument against the very possibility of 
knowing material things rests on the logical incoherence of the 
concept of matter. In this way, Berkeley seeks to shift from an 
argument about knowing matter to an argument against the 
possibility of its existence.® Thus the defender of the mere existence 
in principle of material substance is called upon to produce an 
account of what it is that he thinks exists. 

As Philonous comments in the ‘Second Dialogue’ : ‘How many 
shapes is your matter to take? Or how often must it be proved not 
to exist, before you are content to part with it?’ (11, 219). In analys- 
ing the meaning of existence as esse is percipt, Berkeley states a 
standard of meaningfulness and shows that in any specified sense, 
the existence of matter is impossible. ‘My business’, says Philonous 
at the close of the “Second Dialogue’, ‘was only to shew, you meant 
nothing; and this you were brought to own. So that in all your 
various senses, you have been shewed either to mean nothing at 
all, or if any thing, an absurdity. And if this be not sufficient to 
prove the impossibility of a thing, I desire you will let me know 
what is’ (1, 226).° 

Second, the inherence of ideas in the mind may be rooted in 
the Aristotelian substance tradition (discussed in Chapter 8), or 
within some Platonistic soul doctrine, or within Cartesian sub- 
stance accounts. These are very different positions. The Cartesian 
view of ideas-being-in-minds rests on two factors : (1) the duality 
of human consciousness, and (2) taking psychological dependence 
as a basis for asserting ontological dependence. The former is an 
axiom of Cartesianism. As an axiom, it is not argued for. Hence 
that minds perceive is not argued for. If it is al] but universally 
granted that what is perceived via the senses is a function of the 
perceiver, i.e. is perceiver-dependent, then it can be readily 
admitted that ideas inhere in minds. In itself this does not establish 
that there is nothing unsensed. Note, however, that Cartesians 
tend to talk about all objects of consciousness as ideas. They then 
try to distinguish between dependent and independent ideas — a 
notoriously complex task. 

Third, it may appear that ideas or sensible qualities are modes 
of mind, i.e. are ontologically dependent on mental substances 
only because it is assumed that if colour is not in matter it must 
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be in mind. In other words, it seems that in making the variations 
argument function to mentalise colour etc., it is assumed that the 
entities involved must be in either mind or matter. But the 
atomistic tradition was alive and well in the seventeenth century. 
Indeed, it was one of Bayle’s favourite targets. As materialists, the 
atomists were not committed to a dualist ontology. Yet they too 
took the variations argument to show the inadequacy of a naive 
realist position, i.e. the position that qualities as perceived stand 
in a one-to-one relation to real qualities. Their basis for holding 
that colour, etc., are not real but perceiver-dependent, is the same 
independence criterion used by Cartesians. Atomists could accept 
this point without rejecting their materialism. 

Fourth, there is the irreducible character of the mental versus 
material substance distinction. Cartesians argue that the human 
mind exhibits features which cannot be explained in terms of the 
mechanical models used to explain material things. Man’s lin- 
guistic competence has often been taken as the mark of the 
mental. In the present day, the attacks on behaviourist models of 
mind and accounts of language acquisition by Noam Chomsky 
stand in a tradition which goes back at least to the Cartesians. 
However, the immediate point is that Bayle understood that what- 
ever the supporting arguments, most parties to the primary/ 
secondary quality dispute (atomists excepted) would agree that 
if an entity is not material it is mental. 

Fifth, granted the dualist ontology, Foucher and Bayle ask how 
ideas which are mental can represent that which is material. The 
force of the argument derives from the inability of the represent- 
ing ideas to be like the material things they supposedly represent. 
As I have already shown, it is Berkeley who capitalises on this 
cluster of closely related elements : if likeness really were involved, 
then something like a sensation would have to exist in an unper- 
ceiving thing. And that is absurd. Or rather, the concept of matter 
is thoroughly incoherent. The likeness principle, ontological 
dependence or inherence and anti-abstractionism thus constitute 
the core of Berkeley’s assault not merely on the primary /secondary 
quality distinction — but on the concept of matter itself. Berkeley 
is thereby prepared to move beyond Bayle’s denials of matter to a 
more radical immaterialist position. 

In brief, the initial move to place sensible qualities in the mind 
comes from a variety of seventeenth-century philosophers. They 
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in turn are responding to a range of difficulties which have been 
discussed by philosophers at least since Plato. The dream problem 
and the question of the wind which is both warm and cold are, 
for example, to be found in the Theaetetus. The issues are (1) a 
need to be able to talk about how things really are, because of 
scientific, religious, or political problems; (2) a recognition that the 
evidence for the truth of such accounts rests at least in part on 
men’s perceptions; (3) admissions that at least some of our judge- 
ments are subjective, that the way things appear may not indicate 
how they really are. Within Greek philosophy we find Platonists, 
Aristotelians, Atomists, Stoics etc., offering different accounts of 
reality and of the relationships between our awarenesses and the 
realities of which we are aware. The writings of Sextus Empiricus 
and Pierre Bayle are rich in the presentations of such dogmatic 
claims about reality as well as in sceptical challenges to the 
legitimacy of the reasonings which take one from appearances to 
reality. 
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7 A Sceptical Interlude 


Philosophers of the twentieth century have not always taken 
kindly to sceptical arguments. With few exceptions they have 
preferred to treat the sceptic as a dogmatist to be faced with the 
following dilemma: either the sceptic is really saying something, 
in which case his very assertions force him to cease to be a sceptic, 
or he is not saying anything, in which case we need pay no atten- 
tion to him. However, the arguments chronicled in the texts of 
Sextus Empiricus are not so easily disposed of. The technique of 
Pyrrhonian scepticism is to pose difficulties for any claim to 
knowledge. Much of the material concerns sensory errors; the 
aim is to put the dogmatist in the situation of having to decide 
between two appearances. In order to make a choice he must 
possess a criterion. And the criterion? It must be true. If selected 
as true, then in accordance with a criterion. The process continues 
ad infinitum. For example, the infamous dream problem: by 
what criterion do we distinguish waking from sleeping states? 
Sense experience can only be adduced as evidence in support of 
a putative knowledge claim if it can be established that it is 
waking and not dream experience. (There is no direct immediate 
test otherwise we would not have nightmares.) All the traditional 
puzzles about the straight stick that looks bent in water, the round 
tower that looks square from a distance etc., are in the Pyrrhonist’s 
arsenal. In addition, there are detailed studies of technical prob- 
lems in logic and examinations of such questions as whether the 
sceptic can investigate dogmatism while remaining sceptical ~ or 
whether the proof of the non-existence of proof is a proof. 

The writings of Sextus Empiricus were widely known in the 
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seventeenth century.’ It is a century which struggles to absorb 
and understand the cataclysmic sceptical crisis induced by the 
Reformation. If the context within which sceptical arguments 
were introduced was originally religious, i.e. questions about the 
Rule of Faith or the Way of Authority (tradition) versus the Way 
of (private) Examination, the entire intellectual enterprise soon 
became infected. In a famous passage dealing with the débacle of 
reason and the need for faith, Bayle begins : ‘When one is able to 
comprehend well all the tropes set forth by Sextus Empiricus for 
suspending judgment, one realizes that this logic is the greatest 
effort of subtlety that the human mind has been able to accom- 
plish’ (“Pyrrho’, remark ‘C’). 

When Berkeley writes of the discovery of the New Principle, he 
does so fully aware both of its role within scepticism and of the 
need to restore man to common sense. The anti-sceptical passages 
in the Principles discussed in earlier chapters constitute a brilliant 
intellectual tour de force wherein the very principles which Bayle 
argues lead to scepticism are utilised to salvage the possibility of a 
real science. As Philonous puts it in the closing lines of the “Third 
Dialogue’ : 


You see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, how it is forced 
upwards, in a round column, to a certain height; at which it 
breaks and falls back into the basin from whence it rose: its 
ascent as well as descent, proceeding from the same uniform 
law or principle of gravitation. Just so, the same principles 
which at first view lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain point, 
bring men back to common sense. (1, 263) 


Bayle takes the philosophers’ talk about sensible qualities, about 
the phenomenal data, to be the opening wedge in a sceptical 
attack. He holds that philosophers, having granted that they could 
not make true assertions about the nature of reality on the basis 
of sensory data, are not to be allowed to make any assertions on 
any other basis. On the other hand, Berkeley’s New Principle 
amounts to saying that the sensory data constitute reality, or to 
put matters more paradoxically, that appearance ts reality. 

There have always been those who have sought to blunt the 
force of the arguments from sense variations by suggesting that 
these difficulties are contrived, that they occur infrequently, and 
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that when they do happen, we have well-established routines 
whereby we cope with the problems. We have, it is said, an entire 
vocabulary with which to talk about how things look, feel, seem, 
appear etc. In brief, there are terms and special uses of language 
which we employ in any of the wide range of circumstances where 
some form of contrast between a description of the ‘immediate 
objects of the senses’ and the objects themselves is in order. I am 
intentionally classing together a wide range of topics that have 
been carefully and subtly discussed in this century by such phil- 
osophers as Moore, Russell, Ryle, Austin, Ayer and Wittgenstein. 
It certainly seems reasonable to assume that the arguments from 
illusions and delusions, or in general the arguments from sense 
variations, do not regularly overwhelm the ordinary man. The 
sceptic traps us into thinking that because something is seen, say, 
an illusion, then that thing is a sense-datum, not a material thing. 
Hence two kinds of things are required, with special philosophical 
talk for each kind. The sceptic, however, did not start this discus- 
sion. Dogmatists began by telling us the way things really are. And 
we soon found ourselves with a plethora of conflicting theories. 
The sceptic seeks to dissolve the crises which the seeker after truth 
confronts by forcing him into such a mass of hopeless difficulties 
that he suspends judgement and returns to common sense. 
Pyrrhonian scepticism is thus a therapy for the disease of 
dogmatism. But the sceptical arguments can be used in a _ variety 
of ways not fully in accord with the ancient Greek tradition. The 
Reformation produced, as I have already mentioned, a challenge 
to Western man’s accepted way of thinking about himself, his 
society, his morality and his relationship to God. Where choices 
between options must be made in accordance with specifiable 
criteria, Pyrrhonism finds ready targets. However, the great 
sceptics of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation were not, 
as Popkin has shown, aiming at total suspense of judgement. They 
were using sceptical arguments in the service of the Christian 
religion, aiming to destroy the wise and to strengthen the faithful. 
Montaigne, at least on one reading of his Apologie pour Raimond 
Sebond, shows that he who would change his religion from the 
religion of his family (so soon after the Reformation, the weight of 
tradition still supporting the view: if Christian, then Catholic) 
should first be sure that the new church he would enter is in fact 
the true one. Since a myriad of sceptical difficulties prevent any 
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such certification, one should be mindful of the great stakes 
involved and stick with tradition. His recommendation remained 
plausible only so long as the tradition remained secure. 

Similarly today, when the very fabric of daily life is under 
scrutiny, when familiar practices are challenged, and when the 
concepts in daily use no longer seem rooted in familiar places, 
appeals to ordinary language provide little security or clarity. 

J. L. Austin formulates a rejoinder to the sceptical difficulty 
posed by the dream problem : ‘If dreams were not “qualitatively” 
different from waking experiences, then every waking experience 
would be like a dream; the dream-like quality would be, not 
difficult to capture, but impossible to avoid.’ He adds in a foot- 
note: “This is part, no doubt only part, of the absurdity in 
Descartes’ toying with the notion that the whole of our experience 
might be a dream.” Descartes would agree that there appear to be 
differences between our waking and dream states. However, the 
differences must be stated if sensory data are to be considered as 
evidence for knowledge claims. Austin provides no solution. He 
stipulates that the problem is absurd. 

There are at least two ways in which sceptical problems are 
encountered : (1) as irritants or sources of confusion and frus- 
tration. Descartes, like others of his day, appreciated that the 
sceptical dialectic which had wrought havoc in religion, could 
readily be extended to all forms of intellectual activity; and (2) as 
a traumatic and all pervasive threat to rationality. There are 
events which are so shattering that one strives to regain some tiny 
measure of clarity by seeking first principles which are free from 
doubt. Descartes seems also to have had this sort of experience. 

The sort of all pervasive threat I have in mind could have been 
generated for a Second-World-War Resistance fighter by his 
discovery that for three years his most trusted comrade was 
actually a Gestapo agent. And thus, because of his misguided trust, 
he had betrayed a number of Jews to the Nazis. It has often been 
necessary for people to engage in conspiratorial activity for 
political, nationalistic or religious ends. In such contexts, signifi- 
cant failures of judgement oblige people to think long and hard 
about the criteria to be used in judging a person’s motives and 
intentions. Student movements, for example, may seldom be 
involved in life and death conflicts, but the realisation that police 
or security forces have infiltrated an organisation makes for a kind 
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of rationally grounded paranoia within the membership. Similarly, 
the recognition that respected organs of public opinion are willing 
to suppress or distort controversial views may come as a shock, but 
we know that we must act in accordance with the best information 
available. As information becomes increasingly suspect, our 
anxiety level rises. Having learned that scholars in government 
will lie and that the news is managed, we try to learn to read 
between the lines. Or we try to discover, on the basis of what 1s 
not said, what is really going on. 

The examples I have in mind are not narrowly subjective. The 
formal characteristics of these situations are quite simple: first, 
there are several widely accepted criteria for distinguishing what 
appears from what really is the case; second, these criteria are not 
only widely accepted, there is no procedure for calling them into 
doubt; third, an historical event is understood by a significant 
number of members of the community to challenge the hitherto 
accepted criteria; fourth, this challenge marks an end to innocence 
and produces a profound realisation that things simply are not as 
they seem to be. 

Individuals had had doubts about the validity of the Church’s 
claims to being the true arbiter of Holy Scripture long before the 
Reformation, but Jean Calvin’s challenge to the Church was 
incisive. Many people came to share his view that the Church 
could not, without circular reasoning, base its role as interpreter 
of Scripture on its own interpretation of Scripture. 

A twentieth-century instance of this kind of challenge occurred 
in the area of American power and influence in the latter part of 
the 1960s largely as a result of reflections on the war in Indo- 
China. In this case, the appreciation that things were not as they 
had seemed developed within political rather than religious 
categories. The need to go back to fundamentals, back to intel- 
lectual roots, came not simply because American policies did not 
appear to be effective in defeating an enemy. The conduct of 
foreign policy, the role of the social sciences in policy making, the 
very concepts used in describing, analysing and evaluating social 
and political questions came under scrutiny. 

It is of course true that initially one may come to question an 
interpretation of Scripture or a given policy because of conflicting 
data. But it becomes progressively more difficult to sort out the 
‘facts’ and to evaluate the theories. One’s very grasp of reality 
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becomes suspect. I am not suggesting that these things should 
happen. I am saying that they do happen. When they happen the 
comfortable appeals to ordinary language or to the traditional 
canons of rationality are of no avail.* George Orwell, who learned 
something about these matters in Spain in the 1930s, makes these 
comments at the close of chapter 7 of his novel, 1984 : 


He wondered, as he had many times wondered before, whether 
he himself was a lunatic. Perhaps a lunatic was simply a 
minority of one. At one time it had been a sign of madness to 
believe that the earth goes round the sun; today, to believe that 
the past is unalterable. He might be alone in holding that belief, 
and if alone, then a lunatic. But the thought of being a lunatic 
did not greatly trouble him; the horror was that he might also 
be wrong.... 

In the end the Party would announce that two and two made 
five, and you would have to believe it. It was inevitable that 
they should make that claim sooner or later : the logic of their 
position demanded it. Not merely that validity of experience, 
but the very existence of external reality was tacitly denied by 
their philosophy. The heresy of heresies was common sense. 
And what was terrifying was not that they would kill you for 
thinking otherwise, but that they might be right. For, after all, 
how do we know that two and two make four? ... Or that the 
past is unchangeable? If both the past and the external world 
exist only in the mind, and if the mind itself is controllable — 
what then?... 

The obvious, the silly, and the true had got to be defended. 
Truisms are true, hold on to that! The solid world exists, its 
laws do not change. Stones are hard, water is wet, objects un- 
supported fall toward the earth’s centre. With the feeling that 
he was speaking to O’Brien, and also that he was setting forth 
an important axiom, he wrote : 


Freedom ts the freedom to say that two plus two make four. If 
that is granted, all else follows.* 


Both Descartes and Orwell entertain the possibility that 
we might be universally and systematically misled. Religious 
demonism is not likely to be taken seriously today. But we have 
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had enough experience with official and unofficial propaganda to 
understand that systematic deception, political demonism, if you 
will, is an all too intelligible possibility. The recognition, the 
considered suspicion that one is living in a demonic, or even a 
quasi-demonic world, the recognition that the standard rules for 
sorting out reality from appearance are subject to challenge can 
precipitate the kind of breakdown that has come to be known as 
a crise pyrrhonienne. Accordingly, there is simply no point in 
reminding those who encounter this sort of systematic doubt that 
ordinary language does not permit us to formulate such doubts. 
Admittedly, such doubts undermine our ordinary talk. However, 
the traumatic encounter with a conceptual world gone askew, 
the encounter which has a profound impact on a culture, involves 
the recognition that our ordinary thought and language have got 
out of phase with themselves, with each other and with our world. 
It does no good to say that the Cartesian doubt is insoluble or even 
psychologically impossible to maintain, and hence illegitimate, if 
that is the sort of doubt with which men have to live. 

The point that certain twentieth-century ‘philosophers may be 
making is that professional philosophers have no special tools to 
solve the ‘crisis of an age’. The point can be granted. Some of the 
questions philosophers have raised seem to defy solution. But why 
should that be surprising? Neither Descartes nor Berkeley arrived 
at sceptical difficulties by being lured by temptations hidden in 
language. Their world presented them with the problems and the 
doubts they entertained were real. They were real in the sense 
that external historical events created the muddle which, as 
philosophers, they sought to clarify. Mathematics may be mis- 
grounded, logic may be in need of certification, reason may 
mislead us and the senses may deceive us. Descartes had some 
knowledge of demonism. Orwell had enough experience with 
politics to know that outside philosophy there is no trouble in 
challenging factual reports based on sense experience; even the 
simplest so-called incorrigible claims, or that two plus two equals 
four. That is why we should not misconstrue the work of phil- 
osophers like Berkeley or Descartes by holding that the problems 
with which they deal are simply rooted in more or less subtle 
linguistic confusions from which other philosophers must extricate 
them. I am not saying that such confusions never occur. I am 
saying that we must be alert to the larger issues, and not think 
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that we can isolate the quintessential philosophical component in 
a man’s life and work. 

Once upon a time men sought to reach the language God and 
Adam had used. Men hoped that one would then have the real 
language, the real names of things etc. We have been afflicted 
with similar, if more prosaic, hopes. We have dreamt of logically 
proper languages, or of a purity of childhood learning situations, 
or of safe and natural homes for the uses of words. The old 
positivist dream of a division of intellectual labours must be 
recognised for what it now is, a nightmare; a nightmare in that 
the divisions facilitated the manipulation of the several disciplines 
by political authorities. There are no short-cuts to intellectual 
clarity by segregating philosophy from science, or even facts from 
values. So long as people find themselves living in worlds of con- 
fusion, chaos and contradictions, worlds in which they believe 
they are being manipulated and deceived, they will struggle to find 
secure principles of truth. Both Berkeley and Descartes lived in 
such worlds. My own belief is that we do too. 
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8 Ontological Inherence 


Scepticism is not readily formulated as a principle in the way in 
which anti-abstractionism may be, but it too is essential to an 
understanding of Berkeley. First, because esse is percipi is designed 
to cut off the very ‘root of scepticism’ — that distinction between 
perception and reality on which Pyrrhonism rests. Second, 
scepticism provides massive support, via the arguments from sense 
variations, for the inherence principle. That is, the arguments 
support the thesis that sensory data are psychologically dependent; 
a thesis which contributes in turn to the stronger claim that sensory 
data are ontologically dependent upon (mental) substances. 

In this chapter, I discuss a range of philosophers who talk about 
‘in the mind’. It is not remarkable that a seventeenth-century 
philosopher can be found who places certain entities within the 
mind. On the contrary, what is remarkable is that it is all but 
impossible to find a philosopher who does not grant that sensory 
data are dependent on the mind. When Berkeley says that he 
chose the word tdea ‘because a necessary relation to the mind is 
understood to be implied by that term’ (un, 235-6), few (with the 
possible exception of Locke) would have objected to his use of 
psychological dependency as a basis for an ontological claim. 

In section 18 of the Principles, the elimination of the 
grounds of scepticism as well as the likeness and inherence 
principles are discussed. Berkeley grants for the sake of the argu- 
ment the possibility that material substance might exist : ‘yet how 
is it possible for us to know this? Either we must know it by sense, 
or by reason.’ But the senses do not inform us ‘that things exist 
without the mind, or unperceived, like to those which are per- 
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ceived’ (Principles § 18). This version of the argument from sense 
variations was advanced by the sceptics and accepted by Descartes 
and Malebranche.* However, it takes more than the argument 
from sense variations to establish the non-existence of matter. That 
matter is unknown or unknowable does not in itself show that 
matter does not exist. Andrew Baxter,’ it might be noted 
parenthetically, argues that Berkeley’s demonstration of the non- 
existence of matter is ridiculous, because matters of fact, 1. 
existential claims, cannot be demonstrated. ‘They are not necessary 
truths. At best, according to Baxter, they are contingent.° 

Berkeley’s larger claim that the philosopher’s concept of matter 
contains absurdities and contradictions requires that the (psycho- 
logical) inherence or dependency established by the arguments 
from sense variations be supplemented by the likeness principle. 
As mentioned in Chapter 5, according to a representative theory 
of perception, the idea in the perceiver stands in some relation to 
the material quality. To make this relation intelligible, the idea 
and the quality must be compared. Otherwise the relation 1s 
mysterious; or it may be false. Whatever the process of com- 
parison, it relates an idea to a something. That something is either 
perceived or not. If it is perceived, it is itself an idea. So nothing 
can be like an idea but an idea. However, if we grant that the 
material quality is like an idea, then it must exist in a perceiving 
thing. But matter is by definition an inactive non-perceiving 
substance. Hence it is incoherent.* Combining his three principles, 
variations, likeness and now inherence, Berkeley advances this 
challenge : 


This easy trial may make you see, that what you contend for, 
is a downright contradiction. Insomuch that I am content to 
put the whole upon this issue; if you can but conceive it possible 
for one extended moveable substance, or in general, for any one 
idea or any thing like an idea, to exist otherwise than in a mind 
perceiving it, I shall readily give up the cause. . . . I say, the 
bare possibility of your opinion’s being true, shall pass for an 
argument that it is so. (Principles § 22) 


Ideas inhere as modes or as accidents of spiritual substances 
according to the defenders of minds, whereas atomists do not 
consider ideas to be real.° On their materialist ontology both 
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ideas and the minds in which they appear to inhere can be 
reductively analysed away in terms of the real atoms and their 
molecular configurations. An atomistic metaphysics provides an 
account of the reality which lies behind the sensed appearances. 
As was noted in connection with minima sensibilia, atoms are not 
sensed entities. As conceptual entities atoms have only the 
primary qualities, although the precise list varies within the 
tradition. Size, shape, motion and weight may be taken as 
essential. The insensible atom cannot so much as be conceived 
unless these properties are im it. 

Thus we have two traditions holding that ideas are in minds 
and mean to assert thereby that a dependency relation holds 
between a mind and an idea. An idea apart from a perceiving 
mind is an absolute absurdity. Within the Cartesian dualist 
tradition, it is argued that minds are substances by coupling the 
primitive duality of human consciousness with the psychological 
dependence thesis. Whereas the atomists say that while ideas 
clearly depend on a perceiving device for their existence, there 
is no need to proliferate entities. Minds and the ideas which 
depend on them can really be eliminated in terms of a purely 
atomistic conceptual model. Both minds and ideas reduce to 
material atoms. 

If Cartesians and atomists agree that sensory data are depen- 
dent, if they agree that the inherence pattern holds, they of course 
do not agree on the nature of that inherence relation. Accounts of 
the inherence, or if one prefers, the exemplification relation, are 
not models of lucidity. Given the history of accounts from Plato 
to the present, it would be foolish to rely very heavily upon it as 
a tool of explication. Nevertheless, I shall recount a number of 
different doctrines in order to present an historical context for 
Berkeley’s version. 

Aristotle’s own discussion in the Categories (ch. 1) of the dis- 
tinction between what Ackrill® renders as ‘being in something as 
subject’ versus ‘being said of something as subject’ is certainly 
complicated. Set against the larger problem of “doctrines of sub- 
stance’ the scholastic tradition can be seen as a set of responses 
to these fundamental questions. While philosophy of mind has 
always been problematic, most philosophers have wanted to be 
able to say that some things, if only dreams (or specific dream 
features), are in as dependent upon, but not as parts of, the mind. 
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Before either Descartes or Malebranche sought to provide intel- 
ligible accounts of minds and bodies and our knowledge of them, 
some of the work of placing things in the mind had been done. 
The medieval philosopher of Christian persuasion who sought to 
explain how our concepts are formed, was particularly concerned 
with philosophical arguments establishing that the soul in which 
the concepts inhere is an immaterial substance. Arguments tending 
to show that the soul is an immaterial and at least potentially 
separable substance are interpreted as supporting the natural 
immortality of the soul. 

There is nothing unusual in talking about things known as 
being in the mind. ‘For as the hand is a tool of tools, so the mind 
is the form of forms...’ (Aristotle).” ‘But after it has been received 
and accepted as true [Zeno] termed it a “grasp”, resembling 
objects gripped in the hand — and in fact he had derived the actual 
term from manual prehension . . .” (Cicero).® ‘For what is under- 
stood is in the intellect not in itself, but according to its likeness’ 
(St Thomas Aquinas),® and “The material things known must exist 
in the knower, not materially, but rather immaterially’.*° Further- 
more, 


The nature of a stone or any material thing cannot be known 
completely and truly except by being known as existing in the 
individual. Now we apprehend the individual through sense and 
imagination. That is why the intellect, in order to understand 
actually its proper object, must of necessity turn to sense repre- 
sentations so as to perceive the universal nature existing in the 
individual.” 


In Aristotle, among the Stoics, in St Thomas Aquinas, we find 
that the description of how the mind comprehends things refers 
(1) to the capacity of the mind to take on the form or likeness of 
the cognised thing. (Of course the likeness is an ‘intelligible’ one, 
the thing immaterial, and the ‘grasp’ metaphorical.) (2) The truth 
of that immaterial thing, the concept in the mind, is grounded 
in the sensed object. 

Scepticism has often been described as parasitic upon other 
philosophies. With respect to both (1) the likeness in the mind 
thesis and (2) the grounding of knowledge in sensed things, this 
segment of the philosophical tradition has been attacked by 
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seventeenth-century sceptics. But ‘likeness in the mind’ is already 
a major problem among the medievals. What is in the mind? How 
is this mental entity related to the extra-mental reality? The 
dialectics of the issue are connected with the larger debate over 
the status of universals, e.g. whether the conceptual entity taken 
as a universal corresponds to a universal existent in the cognised 
material object or is instead a fabrication of the mind, etc. More- 
over, what sort of likeness is it? Despite the frequent use of the 
seal pressing on wax metaphor, it is clear that the metaphor will 
not do. The mind which receives the imprint is not material. 

Many medieval Christian theologians sought to establish that 
the human soul is both immaterial and immortal. The com- 
bination of the efforts to produce an intelligible account of concept 
formation and to satisfy theological considerations entails that 
mind/body interaction is a serious issue for the medievals — and 
not a perversion of thought introduced by seventeenth-century 
philosophers. Locutions such as intentional likeness or identity are 
intended to convey the uniqueness of the relation between the 
mental and the material. 

In accordance with the account of concept formation which 
some interpreters say St Thomas Aquinas provides, the ‘whatness’ 
existent in the material thing is ‘abstracted’ by the intellect. The 
process can legitimately be described as the immaterialising of 
the form or whatness. There is a rich technical language surround- 
ing scholastic formulations. There are also traditional questions : 
does the mind make concepts? In what sense can a concept in the 
mind be about a thing? My suggestion is that concepts can be 
understood as being entities which, via our language, refer to 
material things etc., and that philosophers have thought of these 
concepts as the meanings of words. Thus in some unspecified sense, 
concepts are derived from things. Moreover, there seems to be a 
creative dimension not simply in the ordering and rearranging of 
concepts, but in the very singling out of features of things for 
immaterialising. Nevertheless, how concepts are about things, how 
the mind is about the world, are, I submit, unanalysable on 
Thomist (abstractionist) grounds. I say this knowing full well that 
St Thomas is notoriously difficult to interpret and that many 
commentators have read his abstractionism™” as a straightforward 
empiricist account of language and meaning. It has always 
(apparently) been possible to think of ‘peeling off’ concepts from 
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things; from the side of things because ostensive teaching, point- 
ing, has been taken to have a primitive quality about it — as if 
somehow one stuffs the mind cognitively in that fashion. More- 
over, meaning is then analysed in terms of reference, i.e. the thing 
to which the word refers is its meaning. Meaning-is-reference 
thus supports, and is in turn supported by, ostensive teaching. 
Twentieth-century philosophers sometimes find empiricist analyses 
of meaning problematic : if meaning-is-reference is taken literally, 
destruction of referent entails destruction of meaning. But as the 
referential bond is weakened, the theory loses its explanatory 
power. And we are back where we started : we can talk — and we 
can talk about things. 

My own reason for questioning whether St Thomas can reason- 
ably be interpreted as a proponent of an empiricist referential 
doctrine of meaning is that he really devotes too much time and 
energy to marking out the domain of the mental, of the inten- 
tional, of the immaterial, to be satisfied with a passive imprint, 1.e. 
a blank tablet view of cognition. Of course we can think about 
things, we can talk about things, and we can point to those things. 
But the mental is essentially different from the material, and the 
mind is an essentially active thing with what must be considered a 
miraculous capacity : it can immaterialise. It can convert the form 
from its material into an immaterial state. 

St Thomas has a difficult problem relating thought and 
language to existent material things. The immaterial form, the 
concepts, are (like words) applicable to a variety of things. Cog- 
nition never grasps the unique individual. The individual is 
neither conceptually nor linguistically revealed, although it is said 
to be apprehended in sensation. The difficulty is that St Thomas 
does not consider sensing to be knowing. Hence, although thought 
and language can somehow be about individual things by virtue 
of the ‘intentional identity’ or likeness holding between concept 
and thing, yet the things which stand at the terms of this likeness 
relation cannot themselves be cognised. Some later scholastics 
sought to produce a still more revised (or more pure !) Aristotelian- 
ism by introducing individual concepts and cognitions of indi- 
viduals. Indeed, some were troubled that souls departed from this 
life, lacking senses, would either no longer have access to 
knowledge or would have to change their very essence to acquire 
it. Thus, prior to the seventeenth century, a number of problems 
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had explicitly emerged. The nature of the mind, how it is about 
things, even knowledge of existent material things are serious 
problems for medieval Christian philosophers. The very fact that 
so much energy has been expended seeking to establish the intel- 
lectual supremacy of one or another medieval scholastic suggests 
that whichever system is in question it is not self-evidently beyond 
criticism. How thought is related to material things, how one can 
know material things, how a material thing could be like an 
immaterial thing, how a material thing could causally impinge on 
an immaterial thing, how a word (or concept) can be about a thing 
— questions of this sort had been found troublesome long before 
seventeenth-century philosophers struggled with them and long 
before Berkeley mounted his attack on material substance. 

As a final point under the general heading of what can be said 
to be in the mind, the views of a seventeenth-century philosopher 
who sees himself to be within the scholastic tradition are relevant. 
John Sergeant is not only a polemicist in the wars of religion 
and a supporter of the Catholic cause, he is also a keen critic of 
Locke. Berkeley cites his work in P.C. entry 840. Many of 
Sergeant’s writings would have been available to Berkeley in 
Dublin. 

Here are several passages dealing with three key themes: (a) 
the Notion or concept in the mind as identical with the object 
(contrasted with idea), (b) the Notion as Meaning, and (c) Notions 
as real versus ideas as resemblances. 


(a) To clear then the meaning of the word [NoTION,] as ’tis 
used here from the Sleight, and (in our case) Unconcerning 
Ambiguity, I declare, that, there being two Considerations in 
Knowledge, viz. the Act of my Knowing Power, and the Object 
of that Act, which, as a kind of Form, actuates and determins 
the Indifferency of my Power, and then specifies my Act; I do 
not here take the word [Notion] for my Act of Simply Appre- 
hending; but for that Object in my mind which informs my 
understanding Power, and about which that Power is Employed ; 
in which Objective meaning I perceive Mr. Locke does also 
generally take the word [IDEA.] 

Since I have formerly blamed the Ambiguous explication of 
the word [ipDEA,] ’tis but just it should be required of me to give 
a more Determinate and Distinct one of the word [NoTION,] 
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which I shall do in blunt Terms thus; [A Notion is the very 
thing it self existing in my understanding.|* 


(b) Notions are the Meanings, or (to speak more properly) what 
1s meant by the words we use: But what’s meant by the words 
is the Thing tt self; therefore the Thing it self is in the Meaning; 
and consequently in the Mind; only which can mean.* 


(c) We find we have in us Meanings; now the Meanings of 
Words, or (which ts the same, taking that word objectively, 
what’s meant by those Words,) are most evidently the same 
Spiritual Objects as are our Notions, and ’tis Impossible those 
Meanings should be the same with Ideas or Similitudes, but of 
a quite different Nature. Let it be as Like the thing as °tis 
possible, *tis not the Likeness of it which we aim at in our 
Language: For we do not intend or mean when we speak of 
any thing, to talk or discourse of what’s Like that Thing, but of 
what's the same with it, or rather, what the thing itself is; 
which the meer Similitude of a thing cannot possibly be.... 
Wherefore the Meaning, which ts the Immediate and Proper 
Object of the Mind, and which gives us, or rather is the First 
Notice of the Thing, must be of a quite different Nature from 
an Idea or Likeness of it; and since there can be no Middle 
between Like and the Same; nor any nearer Approach or Step, 
proceeding from Likeness, towards Unity with the Thing, but it 
falls into Identity, 1t must necessarily be more than Like it; that 
1s, the Same with it which an Idea or Likeness cannot possibly 
be, as was proved lately.® 


Sergeant rejects Locke’s primary /secondary quality distinction 
because ideas are by definition likenesses. That is also why 
Sergeant favours Notions over Ideas. Accordingly, the sensible 
qualities in Bodies should resemble our ideas of them. Moreover, if 
the secondary qualities are composed of and mixed with primary 
qualities in our understanding, why should not their likenesses in 
Bodies be similarly composed ? 

Sergeant is important not simply because he may have in- 
fluenced Berkeley on the primary/secondary quality debate or in 
the technical use of Notion as Meaning. He is important because 
he represents one form of seventeenth-century scholasticism. This 
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form permits us to see just how weak a defence could be mounted 
against scepticism. He also provides additional evidence that ‘in 
the mind’ talk is not unique to Berkeley. 

I have explained in the previous chapters how important the 
whole sceptical assault is. On the issue of the divisibility of matter, 
analysis of representative perception, criteria for the existence of 
matter etc., the model advanced by Sergeant is indebted to the 
Thomistic tradition as filtered through the thought of Sir Kenelm 
Digby.”© It differs sharply from older views by providing an 
atomistic account of the mechanics of sense perception, although 
like the entire Aristotelian tradition, it supposes that the senses are 
functioning ‘normally’. The original Greek Pyrrhonian tradition 
challenged that move. If our senses speak truly when functioning 
normally, what criteria do we use to test for normalcy? What 
criterion authorises us to discount the reports of one sense in 
preference to those of another? And how is each criterion itself to 
be established? A large portion of the sceptical effort is directed 
at the veracity of sense reports once faced with the problem of per- 
ceptual error. Sergeant challenges the ‘Maxim of the Pyrrhonians 
... that Nothing can be known, unless it be known perfectly,” 
by remaining content with imperfect knowledge. 

Unfortunately, according to this model there is no cognition of 
unique individuals themselves. Nor is the cluster of general con- 
cepts one may have of some individual the sum total pertaining to 
that object. These concepts are neither a complete set nor are they 
structurally bound together beyond falling under the traditional 
ten categories of Aristotle. The admission that our knowledge is 
imperfect may satisfy our wish to be done with Pyrrhonism. In 
many philosophers from St Augustine onwards, the admission is 
seen as a consequence of original sin.** Conceptually, however, 
‘imperfect knowledge’ has seldom been considered a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of scepticism. First, because it suggests we 
appreciate what knowledge truly is, but have not found any. 
Traditional Pyrrhonians, e.g. the Zetetics, undogmatic about their 
scepticism, seldom rejected the continuance of the quest for 
knowledge. Second, any attempt to introduce criteria of adequacy 
for imperfect knowledge runs into variations on all the old diffi- 
culties. Within the ancient sceptical tradition, Academic sceptics 
seem to have taken the position that while perfect knowledge is 
not attainable, probability is. The Pyrrhonians counter by extend- 
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ing the criteria arguments used against truth claims to probability 
claims. Thus, so long as one chooses the more perfect among 
alternatives, one does so with or without a criterion. If without, 
one’s choice has no basis and one is discredited; if with, one’s 
criterion must itself be more perfect than its alternatives. If more 
perfect, then one’s choice of this criterion is accomplished either 
by means of a criterion, or without a criterion. If without, one is 
discredited ; if with, then that criterion must be established etc. In 
this and in many other ways, the sceptical arguments can be 
applied. While much of modern philosophy rests on the old 
political tactic: ‘If you can’t beat them, join them’, neither 
Sergeant nor the Aristotelians generally, intend to support that 
ploy. 

As for ‘in the mind’, we can see where Sergeant stands on that. 
All sorts of things are in the mind — indeed, the same things that 
exist apart from the mind. The only difference is that although the 
same thing exists extramentally in material things as exists in 
the mind, the manner of existence differs, i.e. material versus 
immaterial. The Meaning, Notion or concept is identical with a 
feature of the material entity. Locke’s doctrine that the idea in 
the mind is like the quality in the material thing is probably 
derived from scholastic claims in which intentional identity is 
weakened to intentional likeness. Plainly Locke and Sergeant have 
different doctrines. Berkeley could ask Locke (but not Sergeant) : 
How can there be something in the material substance which is 
like an idea? What can be like an idea but an idea? How, since 
one only encounters ideas, can one establish that the relation of 
likeness holds? How can the quality, if it is ke an idea, inhere in 
an unperceiving substance? 

Against the Aristotelian account advanced by Sergeant, an 
account which does not require either ideas or likenesses, there 
are variant arguments. How can something which inheres in the 
mind be identical with something which inheres in a material 
substance? How can something identical to a Meaning inhere in 
an unperceiving substance? The Aristotelian~Thomistic doctrine 
preserves the identity of Meaning and Material Object by intro- 
ducing an ‘immaterialiser’ which enables one and the same entity 
(the ‘form’) to be considered under two radically different 
modes of existence; spiritual and material. Cartesians find the 
immaterialiser unintelligible. Berkeley agrees. 
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There are two other sets of issues intimately related to the 
inherence problem which must also be examined. They concern 
those requirements for knowledge first specified by Plato (in his 
Theaetetus): knowledge must be of the real and it must be 
infallible. It must be of the real in that objects known are 
independent of knowers.*® This requires that special consideration 
be given to the ontological status accorded such objects. For 
example, Malebranche’s Ideas are somehow in the mind of God 
in order to guarantee their eternal stability and independence 
from human knowing minds. 

Under the infallibility heading one asks how objects are known, 
e.g. mediately or immediately. Direct awareness has proven to be 
an attractive option because it seems to preclude the possibility of 
error. Whereas a representative account of perception, an account 
in which one is directly aware of one entity (perhaps an idea) by 
means of which one is mediately aware of another (a material 
thing), enables one to talk about error. But such an account seems 
to preclude our reaching knowledge. Thus direct awareness is 
connected with the representation problem. It also features in the 
use of sceptical argumentation against representative theories. 
Such theories talk about entities. As Berkeley notes, they specify 
which entities are real. This takes us back to such basic issues as 
inherence. 

Locke’s difficulties with secondary qualities inhering in primary 
and primary in substances, and with ideas related one to another, 
are discussed in detail in Chapter 5. Recall that Locke defines 
‘idea’ as follows : ‘It being that Term, which, I think, serves best 
to stand for whatsoever is the Object of the Understanding when 
a Man thinks, I have used it to express whatever is meant by 
Phantasm, Notion, Species, or whatever it is, which the Mind can 
be employ’d about in thinking. .. .’ (Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, 1, i, § 8) 

Locke’s comments on matter thinking are well known. Here is 
a passage from his First Letter to Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, 
which he later included in a footnote to Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, tv, iii, § 6: 


Against this your Lordship will argue, That by what I have 
said of the Possibility that God may, if he pleases, super-add to 
matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can never be proved that there 
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is a Spiritual Substance in us, because upon that Supposition it 
is possible it may be a material Substance that thinks in us. I 
grant it; but add, that the general Idea of Substance being the 
same everywhere, the Modification of Thinking, or the Power 
of Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, without considering 
what other Modifications it has, as, whether it has the Modifi- 
cation of Solidity, or no. As on the other side Substance, that 
has the Modification of Solidity is Matter, whether it has the 
Modification of Thinking or no.” 


In the Recherche, Malebranche initially uses ‘idea’ in a very 
general way to cover all objects of direct acquaintance. It is sub- 
sequently made more precise. ‘There are sentiments or feelings and 
there are Ideas. Again, both are directly cognised. Sentiments are 
ontologically dependent upon us; they are modifications of the 
soul. Malebranche is surely one of the new philosophers Bayle 
cites as placing colour, sound and taste in the mind because the 
arguments from sense variations made it implausible to think of 
them as real (independent) qualities. Ideas, on the other hand, 
were considered by Malebranche to be real in the sense of being 
totally independent of the knowing mind. Numbers, for example, 
qualify as Malebranchian Ideas since ontologically they are in no 
way dependent upon us for their existence. Malebranche calls the 
domain of Ideas Intelligible Extension. These Ideas are rep- 
resentative of the material world not as sensory pictures but as 
making it known to us. Knowing the Ideas, we know the essence 
of the material world. Whether a material world exists is another 
question. Indeed, Malebranche goes so far as to hold that were 
it not for the divinely revealed Bible, we would not know that 
there is a material world. On the basis of the conceptual Ideas, all 
we strictly know about material substance is its essence. In so far 
as matter is three dimensionally extended, whatever possible form 
it takes can be described geometrically. Or to put it more extrava- 
gantly, in knowing geometry one knows all possible (material) 
worlds. But geometry does not tell one whether there are any 
existent material things. 

Mathematical objects have proven notoriously difficult to 
characterise. The seeming eternality of numbers, and the non- 
subjective criteria available for determining the truth of arithmetic 
sentences, help sustain the idea that mathematics is a very special 
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domain. Moreover, in mathematics one finds directly apprehended 
conceptual elements and one can utilise rigorous certification pro- 
cedures. As already noted, for Descartes and Malebranche there is 
only one material substance and its essence is mathematically 
comprehended extension. (It should not be forgotten that most 
Cartesians were dedicated scientists in the modern sense and that 
their accounts of essence certainly do not exhaust the domain of 
inquiry.) Hence, one is offered a radically non-empirical, purely 
formal account of the nature of material substance and of the 
essential relations between substance and mode, etc. This non- 
empirical account is perhaps made psychologically more attrac- 
tive by the fact that Descartes, with his pioneering work in analytic 
geometry, develops at least a partial algebraic representation of 
geometry. A study of Berkeley is perhaps not the best place to 
advance interpretations of the Cartesian doctrine of substance. 
However, since I am pressing a Cartesian—Malebranchian inter- 
pretation of Berkeley, it should be understood that however much 
Berkeley is indebted to the Cartesians, he does not employ 
the logically grounded ‘in’ associated with the Cartesian domain 
of essence. Nor is that the only ‘in’ within the Cartesian— 
Malebranchian ontology, e.g. there is the unexplicated ‘in’ of 
psychological inherence. 

In Malebranche’s ontology, there is a sharp contrast between 
a sentiment or a feeling and an Idea, and another contrast be- 
tween grasping the essence of material substance by cognising 
Intelligible Extension and discovering what exists. Malebranche 
thinks of our senses (and hence sentiments) as part of a useful 
warning device incorporated into us by our Maker for our well- 
being. Sensory data also help one to learn about Intelligible 
Extension. Chalk marks on a blackboard are pedagogically useful, 
although real numbers (Ideas) are not properly on the blackboard 
and geometry is not made more correct by the use of sharpened 
pieces of chalk. Chalk representations of lines can appear on black- 
boards, but not lines. Although a group of people might hear the 
same numerical sentences or see the same proofs on the black- 
board, the identity rests on the eternal Ideas the group apprehends 
conceptually, not on the particular auditory or visual sensations 
which each person has. We (and God) see the same set of Ideas. 
‘Seeing all things in God’ is thus calculated to guarantee the 
objectivity, universality and independence of the object of 
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knowledge in a logically more efficient way than the innate-idea 
hypothesis of Descartes. Innate ideas are also intended to meet 
the problem of providing an ontological foundation for true 
objects of knowledge. The derivation of the latter from sensory 
data, from the flux, is considered absurd by both Descartes and 
Malebranche. 

The senses provide the occasions for our apprehending an Idea. 
The connection or association between a sensation and an Idea 
is contingent. Sensations are not necessary conditions for knowledge 
of Ideas. In these respects, Malebranche can be seen taking 
the Platonic requirements for knowledge seriously. When it comes 
to minds or spirits, Malebranche takes a very different view. One 
has absolute self-awareness. Malebranche subscribes to the 
Cartesian primitive duality of perceiver /perceived. One can know 
that he exists. But there is no knowledge of the essence of spiritual 
substance. There is no Intelligible Spirit as the eternal counterpart 
to Intelligible Extension. I know that I exist, but not whether 
matter does; I know the essence of matter, but not that of spirit. 

Malebranche represents only one option which developed 
within the Cartesian tradition in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Nevertheless, there are several key connections between 
Berkeley and Malebranche. First, Malebranche took some objects 
of our immediate awareness to be modes of the mind. For example, 
the awareness of colour or the feeling of joy would count as mind- 
dependent. And for them, esse would be percipi. Malebranchian 
Ideas, however, are independent. Luce argues that the Berkeleian 
idea is articulated under the influence of Malebranche — noting, 
for example, Berkeley’s use of ‘the technical phrase “modifications 
of the soul” ’.” Luce says that Berkeley rejected Malebranche on 
this because colour, etc. are passive, not active and hence not 
modifications, but ‘idea-things’. 

Certainly it looks as though Berkeley is trying to combine in 
idea both the modification feature of sentiments as mind depen- 
dent and the independence characteristic of Idea; trying to bestow 
upon (sensible) ideas the characteristics Malebranche reserved for 
his (eternal) Ideas. Second, there are Malebranchian and Cartesian 
features to Berkeley’s substance doctrine. That is my immediate 
concern. However one deals with Descartes’s substance, it is not just 
Aristotle revisited. For instance, it is difficult to provide a Cartesian 
formulation of the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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Crudely, the doctrine is that in the Eucharist, the bread and wine 
change their substances to the flesh and blood of Jesus while 
retaining the same (sensible) accidents. The difficulty is that on 
Cartesian grounds, the distinction between bread and flesh is not 
one between two substances. ‘They are merely two modes of body 
whose essence is extension. This is not an entirely satisfactory 
basis upon which to provide a reconstruction of Catholic teaching. 

Moreover, Cartesian substance talk, while at the very least 
not straightforwardly Aristotelian, almost exclusively emphasises 
material substance. If Descartes or Malebranche speak of things 
being in the mind, what kind of ‘in’ do they mean? My suggestion 
is that the force behind the ‘in’,” the intellectual force behind 
that ontological concern over the mind’s relations to its modes, is 
rooted not in Aristotle but in an anti-empiricist tradition. It 1s 
rooted in that anti-empiricist tradition which took seriously the 
arguments from variations in sense experience. The variations 
argument becomes the basis for denying that what is in the mind 
correlates with what is in matter. Sextus Empiricus grants that 
appearances appear although he would probably suspend judge- 
ment as to whether appearances are mind-dependent. But mind- 
dependent is what Descartes and Malebranche and Bayle take 
them to be. The dependency relation itself is merely asserted. No 
explication is provided. Even Malebranche does not produce an 
account. His model of inherence is effective only at the level of 
eternal intelligible principles. It is granted that sensory data are 
not independent; that what we perceive is In some measure a 
function of our perceiving. It may take no more than pressing an 
eyeball to make the point. It is in this context that Berkeley asserts 
mind-dependency. 

The textual evidence indicates that no other philosophical 
tradition provided any privileged insight into the inherence 
relation expressed by ‘in the mind’. On the contrary, Berkeley’s 
is a psychologically based ontological claim with which most 
seventeenth-century philosophers would have agreed. The price 
of that agreement, Bayle appreciates, is that the objects of know- 
ledge cannot be understood as rooted in sense experience. Hence 
there is an anti-abstractionist bias to the entire Cartesian tradition. 
Platonism, innate idea theories and ‘seeing all things in God’ are 
various attempts to enshrine objects of knowledge which are not 
directly derived from sense experience. 
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Sensory data as dependent inhere in the mind. Objects of 
knowledge are independent, although minds must be directly 
aware of them. Yet these entities, while present to, are not in the 
mind. I do not propose to minimise these problems. Neither should 
one lose sight of the fact that prior to the twentieth century, few 
philosophers would have had qualms about inherence. The 
acceptance of independent (i.e. non-inhering) sensations, unfelt 
headaches etc., would have struck most seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century philosophers as a good deal more awkward 
than considering sensory data as inhering in minds. 
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g Things 


I have been exploring the various themes in Berkeley’s Principles 
with which he attacks material substance and defends esse is 
percipt. There are four distinguishable but closely related themes : 
first, the anti-abstractionism which plays so important a role in 
the Introduction and is then utilised in support of esse is percipt; 
second, the likeness principle which is used not only against the 
primary /secondary quality distinction but against representative 
realism as well; third, the analysis of the roots of scepticism and 
the consequent effort to construct a theory in which the sceptical 
dialectic cannot take hold; fourth, the ontological inherence of 
perceptual experiences and the corollary doctrine of substance. 

A range of historical sources have been brought to bear on each 
theme. The role of abstractionism within the scholastic tradition 
and the rejection of it by the Cartesians have been emphasised. 
In relation to the likeness principle and to scepticism, I have 
recalled the arguments of Simon Foucher and Pierre Bayle. 
Berkeley’s context for discussing the primary/secondary quality 
distinction is vastly wider than that provided by Locke. On 
ontological inherence, I included a number of sources with which 
we have reason to expect Berkeley to have been acquainted, 
including atomistic, Aristotelian and Cartesian accounts plus the 
comments of a seventeenth-century scholastic, John Sergeant, in 
accordance with my aim to break down the rigid and narrow 
framework usually employed in thinking and talking about George 
Berkeley. 

Berkeley may wish to eliminate matter, but he must be able to 
provide a reconstruction of our common-sensical talk about things. 
At the close of the Three Dialogues, Berkeley makes it plain that 
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he sees his argument restoring men to ‘common sense’ (1, 263). 
One of Berkeley’s problems is to make good on that promise. That 
takes us to Berkeley’s discussion of things — his discussion of 
‘permanent’ objects. It is in section 33 and following that Berkeley 
explicitly turns his attention to the problem. Over the next fifty 
sections he strives to anticipate and answer a complete range of 
objections. That his effort was unsuccessful is attested to by the 
fact that he felt compelled to write the Three Dialogues. Antici- 
pating criticisms may be an unwise practice. From the very outset, 
the criticisms most frequently advanced against Berkeley are those 
which he initially formulated. 

In sections 33-40, Berkeley introduces a distinction between 
real things and chimeras, and between ideas of sense and ideas 
excited in the imagination. Several criteria are introduced for 
distinguishing between the real and the imaginary : the real are 
‘more strong, orderly, and coherent’; the imaginary are ‘less 
regular, vivid and constant’. Both are ideas. Neither exists with- 
out the mind. One obvious problem with the coherence criterion 
Berkeley employs is that which Hobbes raised against Descartes’s 
use of it: one can dream that one’s experience coheres.* 

Berkeley has taken the sceptical dialectic seriously. He perceives, 
with a clarity rare among his contemporaries, how successfully it 
flourishes on the appearance/reality distinction. But Berkeley also 
knows perfectly well that a philosophical position within which it 
is impossible to distinguish what is real from what is only apparent 
can hardly have a claim on common sense. We do manage to sort 
out the way things look from the way things are, dreams from 
illusions, etc. Berkeley’s philosophical reconstruction must be able 
to take this into account. 

“There is a rerum natura, and the distinction between realities 
and chimeras retains its full force’ (Principles § 34). The distinc- 
tion Berkeley has in mind is ontological rather than epistemo- 
logical. It is between ideas produced in us directly by God, i.e. 
the normal course of nature, and ideas which are will-dependent, 
i.e. ideas of imagination. Thus far there are several sorts of 
difficulties. The distinction between things more dependent and 
‘less dependent on the spirit, or thinking substance which perceives 
them’ (Principles § 33), rests on the coherence criterion already 
mentioned. Second, there are difficulties within Berkeley’s own 
terms. The introduction of what philosophers have called ‘non- 
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terminating judgements’ appears to raise the spectre of sceptical 
problems in a new guise. 

In the seminal paper already cited, ‘Berkeley and Pyrrhonism’, 
Popkin argues that Berkeley’s esse is percipi is intended to resolve 
the sceptical problem by the revolutionary stroke of identifying 
ideas with things. Deprived of the handle afforded it by the idea/ 
thing dichotomy, scepticism stands disarmed. W. P. Montague 
formulates the doctrine of common sense or naive realism nicely : 


[Naive realism] conceives of objects as directly presented to 
consciousness and being precisely what they appear to be. 
Nothing intervenes between the knower and the world external 
to him. Objects are not represented in consciousness by ideas; 
they are themselves directly presented. This theory makes no 
distinction between seeming and being; things are just what 
they seem. Consciousness is thought of as analogous to a light 
which shines out through the sense organs, illuminating the 
world outside the knower. There is in this naive view a complete 
disregard of the personal equation and of the elaborate 
mechanism underlying sense perception. In a world in which 
there was no such thing as error, this theory of the knowledge 
relation would remain unchallenged; but with the discovery of 
error and illusion comes perplexity.” 


Berkeley’s refutation of scepticism is connected with his appeal 
to common sense. The philosopher must be able to agree with the 
gardener that the world is really what the gardener takes it to be. 
In the Principles (§ 23) Berkeley speaks of ‘framing in your mind 
certain ideas which you call books and trees’, and of idea signifying 
‘the several combinations of sensible qualities, which are called 
things’ (Principles § 38). Discussing the Mosaic account of creation 
in the Three Dialogues, Berkeley remarks : ‘In common talk, the 
objects of our senses are not termed ideas but things. Call them 
so still: provided you do not attribute to them any absolute 
external existence, and I shall never quarrel with you for a word. 
The Creation therefore I allow to have been a creation of things, 
of real things’ (u, 251). Towards the beginning of the ‘Third 
Dialogue’ Philonous comments: ‘I am of a vulgar cast, simple 
enough to believe my senses, and leave things as I find them. To 
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be plain, it is my opinion, that the real things are those very things 
I see and feel, and perceive by my senses’ (11, 229). 

However, as Montague puts it, ‘with the discovery of error and 
illusion comes perplexity’. It comes with a vengeance in the “Third 
Dialogue’ : 


Hylas. What say you to this? Since, according to you, men 
judge of the reality of things by their senses, how can a man be 
mistaken in thinking the moon a plain lucid surface, about a 
foot in diameter; or a square tower, seen at a distance, round; 
or an oar, with one end in the water, crooked? 


Philonous. He is not mistaken with regard to the ideas he 
actually perceives; but in the inferences he makes from his 
present perceptions. Thus in the case of the oar, what he 
immediately perceives by sight is certainly crooked; and so far 
he is in the right. But if he thence conclude, that upon taking 
the oar out of the water he shall perceive the same crookedness ; 
or that it would affect his touch, as crooked things are wont to 
do: in that he is mistaken. In like manner, if he shall conclude 
from what he perceives in one station, that in case he advances 
toward the moon or tower, he should still be affected with the 
like ideas, he is mistaken. But his mistake lies not in what he 
perceives immediately and at present (it being a manifest con- 
tradiction to suppose he should err in respect of that) but in the 
wrong judgment he makes concerning the ideas he apprehends 
to be connected with those immediately perceived. . . . (u, 238) 


Are the ideas a man ‘actually perceives’ objects? At this stage, 
Berkeley’s answer seems to be that the oar is a collection of an 
indefinite number of ideas, e.g. particular extended colours, each 
of which is a separate object. Our descriptions or judgements 
about each of these are incorrigible. However, when Berkeley’s 
gardener looks from his window and says, ‘that is a cherry tree’, 
his judgement turns out not to be about what he sees but about 
what he expects to see in the future. Hence his claim to know that 
it 1s a cherry tree is a judgement about a range of expectations; 
it is corrigible and ever open to revision. He must ‘wait and see’. 
It is totally irrelevant to object that probabilities in these cases are 
good enough. Had Berkeley been content with that, he could 
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hardly have taken his work to be a serious answer to scepticism ; 
knowledge and not probability is at stake. So, in spite of his own 
intentions, Berkeley is driven towards scepticism by urging an 
argument that amounts to saying that everything looks as it is, but 
we must wait an indeterminate period to find out what it really 1s. 

It is also in the “Third Dialogue’ that Berkeley says: ‘Strictly 
speaking, Hylas, we do not see the same object that we feel; 
neither is the same object perceived by the microscope, which 
was by the naked eye’ (m1, 245). In these passages Berkeley is using 
what has often been described as sense-data or phenomenalistic 
language, a style of language quite different from the naive-realist 
‘idea-thing’ talk previously cited. Berkeley refutes scepticism by 
a dramatic denial of ‘screens’, to use Jessop’s apt phrase,® inter- 
posed in perception between knower and known. Yet it now seems 
that the form in which Berkeley invokes sense-data analyses of 
physical objects requires postulating a temporal screen. That 
entails the abandonment of the idea-thing ‘naive realism’ of the 
appeal to the gardener and the refutation of scepticism dependent 
upon it. 

This discussion is intended to elucidate how Berkeley’s positive 
doctrines provide for things, for the physical objects we encounter. 
My point of departure has been Berkeley’s very first effort in the 
Principles (§§ 33-40) to anticipate objections. I introduced passages 
from the “Third Dialogue’ dealing with perceptual error because 
they establish that Berkeleian things may either be sense data (see 
also Principles §§ 37-8) or physical-object-ideas. I show below 
how Berkeley hopes to find his way out of this situation. Berkeley’s 

eluctance to resolve the issue with precision is expressed when, 

after again appealing to such things as liveliness and coherence, 
he writes in connection with the dream problem: ‘In short, by 
whatever method you distinguish things from chimeras on your 
own scheme, the same, it is evident, will hold also upon mine. For 
it must be, I presume, by some perceived difference, and I am not 
for depriving you of any one thing that you perceive’ (11, 235). 

In the twentieth century, Berkeley is often taken to be one of 
the first philosophers to advance a phenomenalist position.* Since 
phenomenalism looms so large in the writings of such disparate 
philosophers as Moore, Wittgenstein, Ayer, Austin and Goodman, 
the arguments for and again, within and without, need not be 
recounted here. As for Berkeley, he formulates a position while 
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seeking to avoid scepticism. The passages cited from the “Third 
Dialogue’ show that Berkeley thinks that it would be ‘a manifest 
contradiction to suppose that [one] should err’ with respect to 
what one ‘perceives immediately and at present’ (un, 238). ‘The 
incorrigible character of such judgements is noted by Plato. ‘The 
differences between seeming to be, appearing to be, looking to 
me, feeling to me, etc., are often forcibly assimilated one to 
another in order to maintain incorrigibility. However, in Berkeley 
the very stuff of the world is apparently phenomenal. And that 1s 
a new departure. Incorrigibility is presumed, and the sensory data 
seem to become the things of the world. 

One reason Berkeley may not be too concerned about introduc- 
ing temporal screens via non-terminating judgements is precisely 
because he does not see himself to be introducing a new kind of 
entity. When one distinguishes between judgements about what 
one perceives immediately versus what one expects to perceive in 
the future, one is dealing throughout with ideas of sense. Berkeley’s 
analyses of perceptual error do not force him into an acceptance 
of the root of scepticism — a dichotomy of ontological kinds (where 
one is unperceivable). Moreover, it is often argued that phen- 
omenalist sense-data analyses accord with common sense and 
hence that the sort of objection I have raised to a phenomenalist 
Berkeley does not stand. But the claim that phenomenalism is 
common-sensical is highly dubious, and in any case Berkeley so 
circumscribes his own version of common sense, that he cannot 
permit himself that option. 

Thus far there are two answers to the question: What is a 
(physical) thing? (1) Chairs and tables are idea-things. This is 
Berkeley at his most common-sensical, where a tree is an idea, or 
more generally, an ordinary physical object is an idea. (2) Chairs, 
tables, cherries, and apples are collections of ideas. The latter, of 
course, has usually been taken as a phenomenalist answer. Berkeley 
talks about predication in terms of (2) : 


if extension and figure exist only in the mind, it follows that 
the mind is extended and figured; since extension is a mode or 
attribute, which (to speak with the Schools) is predicated of the 
subject in which it exists. I answer, those qualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it, that is, not by way of 
mode or attribute, but only by way of idea; and it no more 
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follows, that the soul or mind is extended because extension 
exists in it alone, than it does that it is red or blue, because 
those colours are on all hands acknowledged to exist in it, and 
no where else. (Principles § 49) 


Allaire’ has produced a provocative argument to show, among 
other things, that in the section just cited Berkeley reveals his 
sensitivity to the Aristotelian tradition. The tradition holds that 
qualities are qualities of those things of which they are predicated. 
According to Allaire, Berkeley ultimately rejects (because of his 
idealism) the tradition when he says that red is in the mind but the 
mind is not red. Instead, red turns out to be a quality not of a 
substance but of a collection. 

Berkeley is held to follow the Aristotelian tradition in order to 
be able to say that sensible objects as qualities must inhere in 
minds. In Chapter 8, I forestall this criticism by showing that 
Aristotle’s own thesis is open to serious difficulties. More to the 
point, the principle of psychological inherence was much more 
widely accepted than has been appreciated. Indeed, it was almost 
universally accepted. But neither factor entirely disposes of 
Allaire’s arguments. He provides us with an important insight into 
section 49. I show below that there is a very limited Cartesian 
way out in terms of archetypes or notions, 1.e. an alternative to 
analysing ‘a die is hard’ as ‘a particular idea falls among a certain 
class of ideas’. Allaire construes the Berkeleian die as a cluster of 
ideas of which hardness is but one. What might be thought of as 
an Aristotelian accident-in-a-substance relation, or exemplifi- 
cation, is thus replaced by a part/whole or class membership 
relation. Quite apart from whether class membership is any less 
opaque than, say, exemplification, one is driven to these inter- 
pretations by Berkeley himself because his discussion of predication 
1s sO scanty. 

The class membership account is often coupled with the 
assumption that the parts, the phenomenal elements which make 
up things, are to be thought of as particulars.® Berkeley is taken 
to be a nominalist on the basis of his anti-abstractionism. This 
is not, however, automatically guaranteed. Abstractionism is a 
doctrine about concept formation. One can oppose abstractionism 
without denying the existence of universals. Nevertheless, ideas 
are to be thought of as particulars because it is said that Berkeley 
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is a nominalist. As a consequence, since the ideas constituting an 
object depend on a particular perceiver for their continued exist- 
ence, Berkeley slides into solipsism. Hence God is invoked as the 
perceiver of the non-humanly perceived. Allaire suggests that to 
avoid solipsism, Berkeley may have conceived of the ideas which 
constitute these thing-collections as universals. Thus while you 
and I might see different chairs in the sense of different collections, 
the same idea — a specific shade of colour, for example — being a 
universal, could be instantiated in more than one mind. Accord- 
ingly, this reading does not see Berkeley, as it were through Hume, 
in the guise of a strict empiricist with a nominalist bias. 

If physical things are to be analysed as phenomenal things, or 
to be more accurate, as clusters of ideas of sense dependent upon 
perceivers for their existence, then Berkeley must anticipate the 
objection from intermittency of existence.” Sections 45-8 deal with 
the question. As Denis Grey notes, Berkeley takes a very hard line. 
In effect, Berkeley says that the intermittency objection is a piece 
of confusion readily dispelled by careful adherence to the anti- 
abstractionism of ‘Sect. 3, 4 &c.’ The charge is that ‘upon shutting 
my eyes all the furniture in the room is reduced to nothing, and 
barely upon opening them it is again created’ (Principles § 45). 
Berkeley argues that the charge cannot be taken seriously because 
there is an implicit assumption that really the furniture’s existence 
is one thing and our perception of it another. Grey maintains that 
section 45 is Berkeley at his rigorous best (unlike, say, §§ 23, 48, 
or 90). 


According to the strict interpretation of ‘esse is percipi’, this 
problem of intermittency is only a pseudo-problem. For it rests 
on the very fallacy which Berkeley repudiates. There can be no 
question of a thing’s going out of existence when it is not per- 
ceived; for non-existence is the correlative of existence, and its 
application in this way is meaningless. We cannot say that the 
object does not exist outside the cognitive context, any more 
than that it does. Both phrases alike have no meaning : ‘object’ 
is inapplicable, so is ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’. It is like 
trying to take literally ‘this dot is off the map.’ But outside the 
context of a map, ‘dot’ is a meaningless word : the only dots we 
know are dots on maps, and in referring to dots at all we are 
implicitly referring to maps. If we mean anything at all, we 
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must mean that the dot is on some other map. Berkeley seems 
to see and welcome this consequence, when in sect. 45 of the 
Principles he raises the question of intermittency for the first 
time.® 


Grey points out that Berkeley does not stay with his strict 
position. In sections 23 and 46, he has his objects exist continuously 
by having God perceive them continuously. Here is the infamous 
passage : 


But say you, surely there is nothing easier than to imagine trees, 
for instance, in a park, or books existing in a closet, and no 
body by to perceive them... but what is all this, I beseech you, 
more than framing in your mind certain ideas which you call 
books and trees, and at the same time omitting to frame the idea 
of any one that may perceive them? But do not you your self 
perceive or think of them all the while? . . . it only shows you 
have the power of imagining or forming ideas in your mind; but 
it doth not shew that you can conceive it possible, the objects of 
your thought may exist without the mind: to make out this, it is 
necessary that you conceive them existing unconceived or un- 
thought of, which is a manifest repugnancy. When we do our 
utmost to conceive the existence of external bodies, we are all 
the while only contemplating our own ideas. But the mind 
taking no notice of itself, is deluded to think it can and doth 
conceive bodies existing unthought of or without the mind;... 
(Principles § 23) 


This section appears to contain one of Berkeley’s most powerful 
arguments. The very effort to turn up a counter case to Berkeley’s 
thesis produces instead a new instance in its support. Following 
Ralph Barton Perry, this is called the argument from the ‘ego- 
centric predicament’.? As early as Andrew Baxter (1733) it had 
been read as a question-begging move on Berkeley’s part. 

Grey argues that this section is inconsistent with the earlier 
formulation of esse is percipt. The difficulty is that Berkeley 
appears to utilise a solipsistic option by saying that whatever we 
think of, at any time or place, ‘we are all the while only contem- 
plating our own ideas’. Grey contends that had Berkeley remained 
true to the anti-abstractionism of the Introduction and of 
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Principles sections 3-6, he would have realised that the ‘trees in 
a park ... and no body by to perceive them’, must be ruled out 
as absurd. The ‘trees’ ought not to be analysed in terms of a for- 
gotten perceiver, but ruled out in exactly the way matter has 
already been ruled out : ‘can there be a nicer strain of abstraction 
than to distinguish the existence of sensible objects from their 
being perceived, so as to conceive them existing unperceived ?” 
(Principles § 5) 

Grey suggests that Berkeley does not remain committed to the 
strong anti-abstractionist position because he wants to assign a 
central role to God. God perceives continuously what we perceive 
intermittently. And the problem is generated because Berkeley 
seems to introduce the concept of a ‘public neutral object’, to use 
Grey’s terms. In section 23 Berkeley takes a solipsistic position. A 
few sections later he seems to feel that unless he can produce a 
‘public neutral object’ he will be confined within solipsism. So God 
guarantees such an object. But, argues Grey, the entire exercise is 
pointless. The ‘tree in the park’ and the public neutral object are 
both absurdities from the standpoint of Berkeley’s rigorous pos- 
ition. Perhaps the most awkward passage occurs in the “Third 
Dialogue’ when Hylas says : 


Ask the fellow, whether yonder tree hath an existence out of 
his mind : what answer think you he would make? 


Philonous. The same that I should my self, to wit, that it doth 
exist out of his mind. But then to a Christian it cannot surely 
be shocking to say, the real tree existing without his mind 1s 


truly known and comprehended by (that is, exists in) the infinite 
mind of God. . . (1, 235) 


This, as Grey appreciates, is frequently read as Berkeley’s escape 
via God from solipsism. I am more interested in the light it casts 
on Berkeley’s idea things as a realist alternative to the phenom- 
enalist collection thesis. The tree that you or I perceive is also 
perceived by God. Is a tree which is not perceived by any human 
perceiver perceived by God in the same way in which a human 
would perceive it? If the being of a tree consists in its being 
perceived, then if it is perceived by God differently than it is by 
us, its being is different. God knows all things, but ‘that God, 
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though He knows and sometimes causes painful sensations in us, 
can Himself suffer pain, I positively deny.’ God, indeed, ‘perceives 
nothing by sense as we do’ (11, 240-1). Presumably this is because 
‘to know every thing knowable is certainly a perfection; but to 
endure, or suffer, or feel any thing by sense, is an imperfection’. 
If a tree is an idea of sense, how can it possibly be said to exist as 
perceived by God when not perceived by us? 

The contrast between what is immediately perceived and what 
one expects to perceive as articulated in the discussion of per- 
ceptual error may, as noted, introduce a duality from which 
traditional sceptical difficulties may arise. It does avoid the 
introduction of a new kind of entity. However, with the claim 
that God does not perceive in the way we do, a new kind of 
entity appears to be involved, an entity which does not yet play 
an obvious role in knowing. It is not clear whether Berkeley 1s 
claiming that the tree in God’s mind is the real tree. If he were 
to say that, then presumably the ‘very root of scepticism’ 
(Principles § 86) rather than having been extirpated, might be 
well nourished within his own philosophy. On the other hand, 
since the real tree would have a relation to God’s mind, the 
requirements of esse is percipt would be preserved. Berkeley may 
indeed be proposing a new kind of entity and an entity which 
plays an essential role in knowing. Malebranche and the Cartesians 
are his most likely guides in this area. 

The solipsistic criticism, that nothing can exist apart from me, 
has been advanced. I have discussed Allaire’s suggested alternative 
that the ideas perceived are universals and hence perceivable by 
more than one mind. Allaire’s reading provides a denial of 
solipsism but not of idealism. I also recounted Grey’s argument 
that there are two conflicting positions in Berkeley: a rigorous 
position within which solipsism cannot be formulated, and a pos- 
ition which allows one to think about those very things which one 
could not think about according to the rigorous view, 1.e. Principles 
sections 3-6 versus 23. I mentioned the difficulty of the realist 
interpretation of Berkeley according to which God perceives our 
world continuously. I reject that interpretation, since for Berkeley 
God does not perceive by sensation. Hence I suggest that he is 
prepared to introduce a new kind of entity — notional or arche- 
typal in nature. 

There are also a number of objections to esse is percipt which 
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must be discussed. As noted, Perry gives the name ‘egocentric 
predicament’ to the one strand in Berkeley’s argument. Many of 
the classical attacks on idealism in defence of realism are under- 
stood to be attacks, directly or indirectly, upon that strand. For 
want of a better name, let this cluster of attacks be called the 
‘argument from mental acts’. This form of argument 1s already 
used by Andrew Baxter and later by Thomas Reid as well as by 
Russell and Moore. The realist ‘defence’ has it that one must 
distinguish between the object perceived or sensed and the per- 
ceiving or sensing of the object. In twentieth-century versions, the 
object may even be phenomenal. Thus it has been claimed that 
when perceiving a phenomenal thing, one can distinguish the 
phenomenal thing perceived from the perceiving of it. Acts of 
sensing or perceiving are mental in that their esse is percipt, but 
there is no conceptual or logical reason requiring these (phenom- 
enal or physical) objects to be tied to minds. 

Willis Doney” has challenged realist readings of Berkeley, 
particularly the forms found in either Luce or Jessop. The crux 
of the matter for Doney is whether Berkeley is a realist in the sense 
of distinguishing the act of perceiving from what is perceived, 
1.e. mental act from object. As Doney notes, there are the notion 
passages added to the second edition of the Principles in support 
of the mind’s activity, and there are denials, e.g. P.C. entries 286 
and 378 (item 10). More to the point, there seems to be an explicit 
denial of the very possibility of drawing the distinction in the 
‘First Dialogue’. Doney argues that we cannot find ‘an unambigu- 
ous answer to the question, is the mind active in perception?” 

In the ‘First Dialogue’, Berkeley appears to reject the distinction 
on the straightforward ground that he cannot make it. The discus- 
sion ends with these lines from Philonous : 


Besides, since you distinguish the active and passive in every 
perception, you must do it in that of pain. But how is it possible 
that pain, be it as little active as you please, should exist in an 
unperceiving substance? In short, do but consider the point, 
and then confess ingenuously, whether light and colours, tastes, 
sounds, &c. are not all equally passions or sensations in the 
soul. ... (11, 197; but see n, 194 ff.) 


Doney also points out that : ‘If we assume that in the objection 
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raised by Hylas, Berkeley had in mind a distinction similar to the 
one made by Russell in The Problems of Philosophy, then Russell 
was certainly mistaken when he said Berkeley’s failure to take 
account of the distinction between act of apprehending and thing 
apprehended was an “unconscious equivocation”’.”” 

Doney cites C. D. Broad’s suggestion that Berkeley fails to draw 
the act /object distinction because ‘Berkeley tended to consider all 
sensations as similar in nature to bodily sensations’, and since the 
act /object distinction ‘cannot be made in the case of bodily sen- 
sations, he failed to see’ that it ‘can be made in the case of seeing 
an object’.** Doney is surely correct that Berkeley’s language of 
action and passion is confusing if not confused. Luce recognises 
the difficulty of understanding Berkeley on this point.** I discuss 
mental activity in Chapters 8 and 10. However, the assertion that 
the mind is active in knowing must remain compatible with the 
claim that the object known is unaffected by the knowing. That 
(cf. Fritz’s discussion of Malebranche) is one aspect of the diffi- 
culty. How can the act of knowing or seeing be thought of as a 
doing? One answer is that it is a doing, sui generis. 

Another consideration is that the apparatus of mental acts 1s 
often stated so as to appear to interpose a representative entity 
between knower and known. In that event, one risks converting 
the representing entity into an object seen or known. The so-called 
realist tradition has never advanced its mental act doctrine with 
anything like the clarity it requires if the act/object distinction 
is to be taken seriously as a philosophical weapon. One source of 
tension is clear : knowings are activities in which a mind engages 
while knowing an object. Yet knowings do not affect the known. 
Medieval explanations are vastly complicated by the use of many 
modal terms and even Cartesians use passions in this context 
(cf. Principles § 1). 

Moore’s famous ‘Refutation of Idealism”® relies heavily on the 
act /object distinction. However, this passage from ‘A Reply to 
My Critics’ shows that three decades after the ‘Refutation’ the self- 
evident character of the act /object distinction had disappeared. 


In that early paper [the ‘Refutation’] I really was asserting that 
the sensible quality ‘blue’ (and, of course, also, should have 
asserted the same of the sensible quality ‘bitter’) could exist 
without being perceived : that there was no contradiction in 
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supposing it to do so. Mr. Ducasse’s view is that it cannot : that 
there 7s a contradiction in supposing it to do so. And on this 
issue I am now very much inclined to think that Mr. Ducasse is 
right and that I in that paper was wrong; my reason being that 
I am inclined to think that it 1s as impossible, that anything 
which has the sensible quality ‘blue’, and, more generally, any- 
thing whatever which ts directly apprehended, any sense-datum, 
that is, should exist unperceived, as it is that a headache should 
exist unfelt.”® 


This passage is remarkable in that Moore seems to be accepting 
the very analysis of pain which plays so central a role in the ‘First 
Dialogue’. However, even as philosophers like Moore, Russell and 
Price use the act /object distinction in support of realism, counter- 
arguments are to be found. Thus, H. A. Prichard takes the 
position that Berkeley was right in asserting ‘that the things which 
we perceive depend on our perception of them’.** Prichard con- 
tends that the critics of Berkeley who hold to some variant of the 
act/object distinction are wrong in so far as they treat so-called 
secondary qualities, or sense-data, as objects of knowledge. 


Berkeley’s opponents are really arguing the wrong way round. 
Instead of arguing, as they should, that because the secondary 
qualities which are what we perceive necessarily depend on our 
perceiving them, perceiving cannot be a kind of knowing, they 
are arguing that because perceiving is a kind of knowing, the 
secondary qualities which are what we perceive cannot depend 
on our perceiving them. And to discover their mistake we need 
only recognize, as in the end we must, that the secondary 
qualities which are what we perceive do depend on our perceiv- 
ing them.*® 


Prichard rejects the charge that Berkeley begs the question by 
calling a colour which we are perceiving a sensation. The realist 
opposition itself begs the question by saying ‘that our seeing the 
colour is knowing it in a particular way, and so is implying that 
the colour seen is independent of our perception’.*® The core of 
Prichard’s attack on the sense-datum theory is his rejection of the 
claim that sensing or perceiving is a form of knowing. What 
particularly distresses Prichard is that the claim is not argued for; 
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it is merely asserted. And it is, he believes, false. Prichard holds 
that we can all recognise that a simple test, presumably something 
like pressing an eye-ball, should be enough to remind us that 
perceiving is not knowing, because in knowing, the object is 
independent of us. 

This theme of ontological independence is still another con- 
sideration behind my advocacy of a Cartesian interpretation of 
Berkeley. The realist attacks on Berkeley are misdirected, as is 
demonstrated by Prichard. But the realist defenders clearly recog- 
nise that the objects of knowledge must be independent of the 
knower. This sense-data independence theme is partly motivated 
by a recognition that the concept of matter is hopelessly muddled. 
So one gives up trying to make matter an independent something 
and settles for independent sense-data. However, the error — 
according to Prichard — is to think that sensed or perceived 
objects, so obviously dependent, could count as objects of 
knowledge. A realist concern, a concern for establishing indepen- 
dent objects, 1s evident in Luce’s realist interpretation of Berkeleian 
idea-things. Luce is surely correct to see a strong realist element in 
Berkeley’s philosophy. It is the central concern in Malebranche. 
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10 Minds 


There is in the Principles a transition from arguments against 
matter to arguments in support of immaterialism. Berkeley believes 
that he has established that if matter existed, it could not be 
known. Second, he believes that he has exposed the contradictory 
content of the concept of matter and of the several accounts 
of perception and knowledge which utilise that concept. The 
absurdity of an unperceiving substance in which pains inhere, of 
pains which are unfelt, of inactive causes etc. has been made 
evident. The other side of the Principles is Berkeley’s attempt to 
provide that positive account of ourselves, of the world and of 
God, which he promises in the Preface. 

I have repeatedly contended that the Cartesians provide the 
most fruitful guides to Berkeley’s philosophy. This and the next 
two chapters deal with minds, concepts and notions. These are 
essential topics for Berkeley. They have traditionally been under- 
stood in Lockean or Humean terms, although nowhere is the 
inadequacy of the so-called British Empiricist version more evident 
than in its discussions of Berkeley on spirits. It is my central thesis 
that Berkeley articulated his position under the influence of 
Cartesian thought and that his doctrine can best be understood 
in the light of Cartesianism. 

I have presented the major elements in Berkeley’s argument for 
esse iS percipi and against matter. But Berkeley talks not only 
about ideas and about physical things, he also talks about the 
substances in which ideas inhere. That ‘perceiving, active being’ 
of section 2 is contrasted in section 25 with what we perceive. 
Everything we perceive is ‘visibly inactive’. We do not perceive 
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any causal agency. We do perceive a succession of ideas. “There is 
therefore some cause of these ideas whereon they depend, and 
which produces and changes them’ (Principles § 26). That cause 
cannot be an inactive idea, ‘it must therefore be a substance... .’ 
Material substance has already been demonstrated to be an 
absurdity. ‘It remains therefore that the cause of ideas is an 
incorporeal active substance or spirit.’ 

The systematic use of substance language in these sections 1s 
reminiscent of Descartes’s discussion of mental substance in the 
Meditations. Thus the argument in sections 28 and 29 that some 
ideas can be excited in my mind ‘at pleasure’ underscores the 
mind’s inherent activity. In normal perceptual situations the ideas 
‘imprinted’ on my senses ‘are not creatures of my will. There is 
therefore some other will or spirit that produces them’. The dis- 
tinction between ideas causally dependent versus independent of 
the will is also to be found in Descartes.’ That spirits are the only 
causal agents is good Cartesian doctrine. (Whether even non- 
divine spirits can be causally efficacious is a further question.) 
Occasionalism is the doctrine that God is the only real causal 
agent and that there are no secondary causes. One billiard ball 
may be the occasional cause for the motion of a second ball, but 
strictly speaking, the first ball possesses no causal power. There are 
no ‘necessary connections’ for occasionalists and the physical world 
described is what we now call Humean, so far as Descartes, 
Malebranche or Berkeley are concerned. Of course, God plays an 
essential role in all of this. In section 30 Berkeley speaks of 
a ‘regular train or series, the admirable connexion whereof 
sufficiently testifies the wisdom and benevolence of its Author’. 

Berkeley calls these rules Laws of Nature and he says they are 
learned ‘by experience’. They provide us with a ‘sort of foresight, 
which enables us to regulate our actions for the benefit of life’ 
(Principles § 31, cf. § 65). Berkeley does not tell us, as he should, 
the status of rules within his system. He is not explicit on the sorts 
of ideas to which these laws apply. He does tell us in section 32 
that it 1s absurd to seek for causal agency in the connections 
of ideas. And he would have us recognise that God is the only 
cause. Or as Philonous says: ‘I entirely agree with what the holy 
Scripture saith, that in God we live, and move, and have our 
being’ (m, 214). 

There are the elements of two arguments for the existence of 
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God in these sections. A cosmological type of argument appears in 
section 30, although 29 hints at a form of argument found in 
Descartes’s Meditations and which can be traced back to St 
Augustine (On the Free Will). The argument usually involves our 
awareness of a mathematical truth. Such truths have properties 
(like eternality) which we do not have. Their truth seems in no 
way dependent on our will. In brief, they are what they are 
independently of us and of our thinking. The existence of such 
truths is taken to require a home of a superior sort; superior to 
the knowing mind. In section 29 Berkeley moves directly from the 
mere occurrence of ideas (of sense) as not under the control of our 
will to another and more powerful spirit which produces them. 
This superior spirit is accorded divine attributes in sections 30 
and following. ‘The dependency or inherence relation supports this 
deduction. The ideas are dependent upon some other spirit, 
although how ideas of sense are in God remains problematic. 
Berkeley prefers to emphasise the activity of spirits and the pur- 
pose evident in the connections among ideas of sense. 

Minds or spirits are substances. They are active; ideas are 
passive. In this chapter I maintain that Berkeley’s account of 
mind is Cartesian rather than Malebranchian. As I say above, the 
hallmark of the Cartesian account of mind is that our experience, 
our very consciousness, is irreducibly dual. We begin with subjec- 
tivity; our most primitive awareness contains a perceiver and a 
perceived. The cogito always has a content. The perceiver/ 
perceived duality is a primitive given of human experience. It 
cannot be further reduced nor can it be argued for from a superior 
dialectical vantage point. As a corollary, minds and their contents 
are very different from one another,” a point which Descartes, 
Louis de La Forge, and even Malebranche never tire of making. 
Recall that Berkeley agrees : “This perceiving, active being is what 
I call mind, spirit, soul, or my self. By which words I do not denote 
any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct from them, 
wherein they exist, or, which is the same thing, whereby they are 
perceived ...’ (Principles § 2). And in the Three Dialogues : ‘I do 
nevertheless know, that I who am a spirit or thinking substance, 
exist as certainly, as I know my ideas exist’ (11, 231). 

Berkeley tells us in section 27 that ‘A spirit is one simple, un- 
divided, active being : as it perceives ideas, it is called the under- 
standing, and as it produces or otherwise operates about them, it 
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is called the will.’ He then argues that since ideas are passive, and 
spirits active, we cannot have an idea of a spirit. This is no after- 
thought for Berkeley. He adds : 


Spirits and ideas are things so wholly different, that when we 
say, they exist, they are known, or the like, these words must not 
be thought to signify any thing common to both natures. There 
is nothing alike or common in them: and to expect that by any 
multiplication or enlargement of our faculties, we may be 
enabled to know a spirit as we do a triangle, seems as absurd as 
if we should hope to see a sound. (Principles § 142) 


Asking for an idea of a spirit would be to make what Gilbert 
Ryle has called a category mistake. The point is important because 
critics have often spoken as if Berkeley had not noticed that we 
have no idea of the self or of spirit. He not only notices it, like 
Descartes* he argues that spirits are active. The often-made claim 
that Descartes should have said ‘It thinks, ergo...’ rather than 
‘I think, therefore I am’ can be taken as begging the question. 
The issue is not to be settled by comparisons of mind-stuff with 
non-mind stuff, or by the elegance of arguments. Historically, 
philosophers seem rather to have decided the matter in terms of 
choices among alternate larger systems, e.g. doctrines of human 
nature. Berkeley certainly did. 

Berkeley consciously advanced a doctrine of mental substance 
and it is unfortunate that he has often been interpreted as not 
having noticed that his argument against matter works against 
mind. He formulates his doctrine of notions in the context of 
knowledge of spirits. He explicitly discusses the objection that if 
he allows spirits without ideas he should allow matter (1, 232 ff). 
He replies that he has ruled matter out not because he has no 
notion of it ‘but because the notion of it is inconsistent’. 

The argument for mind has been discussed as has the thesis 
that minds are not known by way of ideas. ‘Notions’, a technical 
term Berkeley introduces in talking about minds, will be discussed 
in Chapter 11. I now propose to compare Berkeley’s account of 
self with those of Locke and Malebranche. Berkeley is determined 
to make reasonable the idea of a substantial self, and he promises 
a demonstration of ‘the natural immortality of the soul’ in the 
Preface to the Principles (cf. § 141). Many philosophers — includ- 
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ing Descartes -— made similar promises. What was intended was 
simply to establish the intelligibility of a substantial self. If one 
can show that it makes sense to talk about an immaterial self, one 
has shown that there exists the kind of thing God could reasonably 
be expected to make immortal. Whether souls really are immortal 
is not established by philosophers. That is up to God. Moreover, 
it is an item of faith, not a goal of demonstration. 

Berkeley seems clearly to want a substantial self not only because 
he has religious concerns, not only because he accepts the primitive 
duality of human experience, but also because he must explain 
how minds and ideas are related. As I have emphasised, there 
really is no argument that selves exist. The knowledge that I exist 
is both intuitive and primitive. In this deepest sense, Berkeley is a 
Cartesian. 

The standard view since Hume, at least within empiricism, has 
been that substance doctrines are untenable. The logic of the 
problem is present in Locke. Entities are acceptable only if we 
may be acquainted with them. Locke finds momentary bits of 
consciousness and qualities of material things. He does not find 
any logical, physical or metaphysical ‘cement’ to bind these bits 
into the unitary and simple continuants known as substances. In 
the case of personal identity, Locke relies on consciousness. ‘As far 
as this Consciousness can be extended backwards to any past 
Action or Thought, so far reaches the Identity of that Person...’ 
(Essay Concerning Human Understanding, u, xxvii, § 9). 

Defenders of the substantial self doctrine argue that Locke 1s 
confused. Consciousness is not the ground of personal identity. 
The consciousness Locke speaks of presupposes a substantial self. 
Henry Lee writes : 


We cannot be conscious without a previous act of which the 
Mind is said to be conscious. ’Tis as impossible to imagine 
Consciousness without something to be conscious of, as ’tis to 
conceive a line of Reflexion without a line of Incidence, a Ball’s 
rebounding without its falling. And if so, then Consciousness 
alone cannot constitute the Person the same with himself, 
because at least that antecedent Act of Sensation or Perception 
must be allow’d to have a share in that Composition of the 
Intelligent Being.* 


Lee’s criticisms of Locke can be put this way : at a certain time, 
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a mind perceives something. At a later time the mind remembers 
that it perceived that something. The necessary condition for that 
remembering is the identity of the substantial self. Consciousness 
could not establish the identity because there could be no con- 
sciousness of that past perception unless the identity already 
existed. 

Cartesians also presuppose that the spirit or mind is a simple 
and self-identical substance. Thought, as Descartes argues in 
‘Meditation m1’, is the essence of mind. Moreover, a substance can- 
not be separated from its essence. Accordingly, it would be a 
contradiction to assert that a spirit does not always think while 
it exists. The claim that the soul always thinks illuminates why 
Cartesians can ignore the sorts of personal-identity questions 
Locke and Hume raise. That claim reveals their commitment to 
a substance doctrine. Note these typically Cartesian points: (a) 
Human experience comes dual. (b) Primacy is accorded to the 
thinker rather than the thought because the persisting thinker can 
reflect upon a range of changing thoughts. Thus the spirit rather 
than the idea is a substance. (c) Ideas are necessarily related to 
minds. No idea can exist apart from a mind, hence an unfelt pain 
is an absurdity. (d) In order to remember an idea, that idea — 
because of (c) — must have been related to a mind. Accordingly, 
Locke is wrong in holding that our present capacity to recall the 
past, our ‘consciousness extended backwards’ (Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, 11, xxvii, § 9) itself constitutes spiritual 
identity. On the contrary, our present thoughts about the past 
are possible only because that recalling mind is a substance, 1.e. 
a simple and self-identical active thing in which the past idea once 
inhered as a present perception. Berkeley utilises these claims in 
his account of the books m the closet ‘and no body by to perceive 
them’ at Principles section 23. The alternative accounts provided 
by Locke or Hume conflict with both (c) and (d). It is Berkeley’s 
view that to reject minds one must countenance unfelt pains. 
Within the context of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century discus- 
sions Berkeley is surely right. 

In his criticisms of Locke, Edward Stillingfleet takes Substance 
to be one of the ‘general Notions, or rational Ideas’,® which in the 
nature of the case cannot be ‘intromitted by the Senses’ nor be 
derived as an idea of reflection. Thus Stillingfleet grants with 
Locke that the idea of substance is neither an idea of sense nor 
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of reflection. He denies, however, that these are the only alter- 
natives. Stillingfleet believes that rational 1deas are the presup- 
positions of intelligibility. John Sergeant, Joseph Butler, and 
Thomas Reid’ make criticisms of Locke similar to those of Stilling- 
fleet and Lee. 

Berkeley offers a variety of views on mental substance in the 
P.C. At entry 580 he takes a Lockean (and Humean) line : ‘Mind 
is a congeries of Perceptions. Take away Perceptions & and you 
take away the Mind put the Perceptions & you put the mind.’ At 
entry 200 he writes : 


Qu: wherein consists identity of Person? not in actual con- 
sciousness, for then I’m not the same person I was this day 
twelvemonth, but while I think of wt I then did. Not in potential 
for then all persons may be the same for ought we know. 


And entry 681 : 


Doctrine of Identity best explain’d by Takeing the Will for 
Volitions, the Understanding for Ideas. The difficulty of 
Consciousness of w* are never acted etc [alternative reading : 
‘surely’ for ‘etc.’] solv’d thereby. 


Apart from a few brief remarks in Alciphron, Berkeley does not 
again discuss personal identity. In Principles section 26 he main- 
tains that consciousness entails a mental substance. In section 27 
he argues against having an idea of spirit. Recall that he describes 
the spirit as ‘one simple, undivided, active being’ (§ 27). This 
typical, but none the less radical rejection of a cluster or congeries 
account of mind is discussed by Reid. He writes that personal 
identity is a perfect identity; ‘wherever it is real, it admits of no 
degrees; and it is impossible that a person should be in part the 
same, and in part different; because a person is a monad, and not 
divisible into parts’.® 

In Princtples sections 28 and 29 Berkeley emphasises the will 
(P.C. entry 681 connects will with identity). In section 28 he 
writes : “This making and unmaking of ideas doth very properly 
denominate the mind active. Thus much is certain, and grounded 
on experience: but when we talk of unthinking agents, or of 
exciting ideas exclusive of volition, we only amuse our selves with 
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words.’ Our capacity to will to think of different things pre- 
supposes the identity of the willing spirit. The primitive duality 
of consciousness and the logical priority of the spirit which wills 
are Cartesian rather than Lockean elements. 

Berkeley does not provide a range of arguments in support of 
his position. He simply states the standard substantialist view that 
our will must be present when we will a range of awarenesses. 
Such a will is not a momentary event in a larger collection of 
events. It is not a “congeries of perceptions’. It is a spirit. Berkeley 
knows that Locke’s accounts of substance and of personal identity 
had been severely attacked. There is no need to restate the 
criticisms that Locke’s appeals to consciousness presuppose a sub- 
stantial self. That is evident to most substance philosophers, 
whether Cartesian or latter-day scholastic. Instead, Berkeley pro- 
duces arguments concerned with knowledge of spirits. He argues 
against the claim that we should be able to know spirits via ideas, 
and he entertains (only to reject) the objection that if he allows 
spirits without ideas, he should permit the same for matter. 

That Berkeley is not a Lockean on substance generally, nor on 
minds in particular, should be evident. First, as already discussed 
in the context of the primary/secondary quality distinction and 
scepticism (Chapter 6), Locke is unable to understand what holds 
qualities together and what holds the linguistic reflection of those 
bonds together logically. He sees no necessary relations. Berkeley’s 
‘necessary relation’ tying ideas to minds is thus not Lockean. Locke 
does talk about ideas being zm minds, but because he is unclear 
about the idea of substance, and because he is perplexed about 
the inherence or exemplification relation, he avoids the necessity 
terminology Berkeley subsequently uses. Second, largely as a con- 
sequence of his views about substance in the final chapters of 
Book 1 of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Locke is 
unable to rule out the possibility that matter might think (e.g. 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 1v, iii, §6). This position 
is also very different from Descartes’s or Berkeley’s. Third, against 
Descartes’s claim that the mind always thinks, Locke did not take 
thought to be the essence of mind. Thus the mind need not think 
while we sleep. However, following Descartes, Berkeley maintains 
that the ‘soul always thinks’ (Principles § 98, but cf. P.C. entries 
650 and 651) and that the separation of the existence of a spirit 
‘from its cogitation’ violates the anti-abstractionist principle. 
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Fourth, unlike Locke (and Malebranche), Berkeley is not an 
opponent of innate ideas. While he does not discuss innateness in 
the Principles or Three Dialogues, P.C. entry 649 reads: “There 
are innate Ideas, i.e. Ideas created with us.’ Innate ideas are 
spoken of sympathetically at ‘Alciphron r, 14 (m, 55 ff), Szrts 
section 308, and ‘Sermon x’.® 

Fifth, while there are several faltering lines taken in the 
P.C. entries, in his published work Berkeley (like Descartes) 
does not get into Locke’s (or Hume’s) difficulties over personal 
identity. Berkeley stands on the Cartesian side of the issue, i.e. 
the identity of spiritual substance is a presupposition for the 
possibility of consciousness. If Berkeley were following Locke 
we would expect to find discussions of memory etc. Sixth, 
in the Locke-Stillingfleet debate, Stillingfleet argues that given 
Locke’s methodology — his ‘new way of ideas’ — minds, souls, are 
unintelligible. He holds that given Locke’s methodology, talk 
about soul in religious contexts is meaningless. Take a statement 
of religious belief in which ‘soul’ occurs. Stillingfleet argues that if 
the term 1s (on Lockean grounds) meaningless, it is difficult to see 
how one could believe to be true (on grounds of faith), a prop- 
osition in which it occurs. Locke’s views on this topic were well 
known in Dublin because of the furore made by John Toland’s 
Christianity Not Mysterious (1696), a work claiming to utilise 
Locke’s ‘way’. (The text was burned by the Dublin hangman.) 
Berkeley was acquainted with Stillingfleet’s work, as P.C. entries 
517 and 700 ff. make obvious. Moreover, Stillingfleet’s library 
was purchased at his death in 1699 to be the core of Archbishop 
Marsh’s Library in Dublin, a library frequented by Berkeley in 
his Trinity College days. 

Furthermore, the Locke—Stillingfleet debate can readily be seen 
as a debate not merely over faith, knowledge and certainty — but 
over alternative views of human nature. Stillingfleet sees clearly 
and states lucidly, a number of difficulties with Locke’s accounts 
of essence and of knowledge as applied to man. He is initially 
troubled by the implications of Locke’s account of person for the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but he is also troubled by the accounts of 
man’s essence per se and of man in contrast to animals. He under- 
stands such concepts as personhood and human nature to function 
morally or normatively and not merely descriptively. In Stilling- 
fleet and Berkeley (and the Cartesians as well) the arguments for 
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mental substance as characterising man’s essence are not attempts 
to provide, to use Locke’s term, ‘adequate’ descriptive summaries 
or tallies. Indeed, the effort to treat these concepts as possessing 
only descriptive content may itself be seen to be a moral or 
ideological step. In this respect, Stillingfleet and Berkeley stand 
in opposition to what was to become known as the empiricist 
tradition. No longer are there, on Locke’s grounds, any con- 
ceptual barriers to counting race or colour as essential in man. 
Full blown racist doctrines appear in Hume, Voltaire, and Kant.*° 
Stillingfleet and Berkeley seem to appreciate the larger risks 
entailed by Locke’s efforts to revise the categories we employ in 
thinking and talking about humans. 

In addition to fundamental differences over human nature, 
there are scientific differences. In Part v of his Discourse on 
Method, Descartes holds that our creative use of language argues 
for our possessing capacities not displayed by mechanical systems. 
Thus even language argues for minds. Philosophers sometimes 
forget that Descartes was a scientist and that his non-reductivist 
account of mind can be seen as part of his scientific concerns. For 
Descartes, scientific explanations which exclude references to 
minds are inadequate. Similarly, his opting for innate ideas is part 
of his rejection of abstractionism as an account of learning.” 
These points are not lost on Berkeley. 

Turning now to Malebranche, a comparison obliges one to ask 
what he says individual souls can do. Recall that for Malebranche, 
our perceptual experience includes both sentiments and Ideas. 
Sentiments are ontologically dependent upon our mental sub- 
stances, 1.e. our minds. Ideas are ontologically independent. It 
would appear, however, that the individual mind is in no way 
active. It is wholly passive before God. God seems to cause every- 
thing, even what Berkeley calls ideas of imagination. Following 
Descartes, Malebranche’s will is infinite. 

Fritz argues that ‘the difference between Malebranche and 
Berkeley concerning the nature of the soul in so far as it is revealed 
by perceptual experience may be more verbal than real and that 
Berkeley was closer to Malebranche than he himself believes.’ Her 
point is that God causes perception for Malebranche and Berkeley 
and that both speak of the soul as ‘completely passive in receiving 
perception’. On the side of perceptual activity, Fritz denies that 
one can call perceiving an activity simply ‘because the self is 
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conscious or aware of perceived content’.” And she argues that 
even Berkeley’s efforts to make ideas of imagination dependent on 
our wills rather than God’s fail because any suggestions that the 
present and past are connected or, as with dreams, have a reduced 
coherence, require God as cause. “We move our Legs our selves. 
tis we that will their movement. Herein I differ from Malbranch’ 
(P.C. entry 548). How this should be is not clear. If my legs are 
perceived, the ideas are caused by God. And so by means of 
certain wondrous but unknown divine general principles — my 
willing to move my leg ‘telegraphs’ to God a request that He 
provide me with a new series of perceptions, i.e. those of ‘moving 
my leg’. Malebranche (and Descartes) and Berkeley have 
difficulties with the activity of the individual soul. Despite 
Malebranche’s talk about the will as infinite, it is not obvious that 
the will can do very much in relation to what God presents to the 
(passive) intellect, except, perhaps, to affirm or deny — to be for 
or against what is present to the intellect. 

There is a hint of this sort of thing in Berkeley’s discussion of 
sin. “Sin or moral turpitude doth not consist in the outward 
physical action or motion, but in the internal deviation of the will 
from the laws of reason and religion.’ He goes on to say: ‘Since 
therefore sin doth not consist in the physical action, the making 
God an immediate cause of all such actions, is not making him 
the author of sin’ (11, 236-7). It was not obvious to Berkeley that 
given an omnipotent and omniscient God, anything is gained by 
trying to introduce matter as a sort of moral scapegoat. The 
position cited is certainly close to that of Malebranche’s. 

Berkeley shares with Malebranche a more straightforward com- 
mitment to occasionalism than can be found in Descartes. Never- 
theless his position on the self in relation to God is not very 
different from Descartes’s. There is Berkeley’s use of the ‘will- 
independence’ argument (Principles § 29). It is not a decisive 
argument, and as Fritz appreciates, it is not one upon which 
Malebranche would have put much weight. Nor is it obvious that 
Berkeley’s doctrine of the self really differs from that of Descartes 
on the question of activity/passivity. I believe that the activity 
Berkeley, Malebranche, and Descartes talk about is neither more 
nor less than that very awareness Fritz rules out. The mental act 
tradition discussed at the close of Chapter 9 has usually held that 
the object of knowledge is not affected by the act of knowing. The 
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Cartesian way of getting at this point is to talk about the intellect 
as passive. The apprehending is one thing, the judgement another. 
The intellect apprehends and the will judges. The terminology 
is ancient, but the discussion confused and confusing. The appre- 
hending and the judging, the will and the intellect, come together 
in the context of Cartesian clear and distinct ideas. In ‘Meditation 
Iv’, Descartes would have us restrain our will from judging a 
proposition to be true except when it is apprehended as clear and 
distinct. 

The drawing of the distinction may have its roots in a distinc- 
tion between attentive and unattentive perceiving. Or between 
knowing what a sentence means without also judging that it is 
true. It is fully articulated by scholastics, for example, by William 
of Ockham. The issue of the wiill’s relation to the intellect takes 
on particular importance within the religious disputes of the seven- 
teenth century. Disputes arose within Calvinism in an effort to 
produce what we might think of as an epistemology of the ‘way 
of examination’; that is, an analysis of the elements required for 
a person to read and examine Holy Scripture. How one 1s to 
determine that a text is Holy, to interpret it, to draw inferences 
from it, etc. Questions are raised concerning how the will is 
‘inclined’, whether assent can be withheld from ‘evident’ prop- 
ositions, and the consequences for the will, of man’s fallen state 
in relation to various doctrines of Grace. Those disputes serve to 
remind us that every conceivable permutation on the will /intellect 
distinction within the context of the mind’s activity or passivity 
had been explored. 

Some hint of the complexities of these seventeenth-century 
discussions occurs in Walter Rex’s study of Bayle.** Rex says that 
according to the account of the psychology of conversion preferred 
by conservative Calvinists, God acts directly on both will and 
intellect. ‘He convinced the intellect of His truth, and at the same 
time, in a separate action, constrained the will to give assent. 
Action was necessary upon both faculties, it was said, because 
sometimes even when the intellect was convinced, the will would 
rebel. . . .”* John Cameron, who was appointed professor of 
theology at the Protestant Academy at Saumur in 1618, provides 
an ‘adjustment’ to the theory. 


[Cameron] first assumed there was a necessary bond between 
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the two faculties, causing the will to be absolutely subject to 
the judgment of the intellect; then he stated that God acted 
directly only upon the intellect. As Cameron pointed out, he is 
not, by saying that God acts directly upon the intellect alone, 
bestowing upon the will the ability to resist the action of grace. 
On the contrary, he repeats again and again that when God 
acts upon the intellect, His action also extends to the will, 
because of the bond between the two. The will is conceded to 
have no more freedom than it had with the most rigid conser- 
vatives. What has happened is that the relationship of the two 
faculties has become that of cause and effect, and that the act 
of conversion has become centered upon the intellect to a degree 
unknown in conservative theology. . . . God does not convert 
the sinner by blind acceptance; rather He illumines and 
demonstrates His truths to the intellect with such force that 
the will automatically and necessarily shows adherence. And 
even if these truths are mysteries, one is led toward them by 
rational necessity.”® 


In 1664, a Cartesian, Jean-Robert Chouet, was appointed to 
the chair in philosophy at the Saumur Academy. There is no 
doubt that many Calvinists quickly found in Descartes a position 
which they felt could be adapted to their own needs. Many 
Catholics, for example Louis de La Forge — a physician in Saumur 
— as well as the Oratorians and Port-Royalists, adopted Descartes’s 
views. 

Two points: first, Descartes’s own account of the will and 
intellect occurs in a context in which this issue is automatically 
connected with some of the most sensitive topics of the day. 
Second, Descartes’s position is not very different from that of 
Cameron and the tradition of Calvinist rationalism. Whether 
Descartes’s doctrine amounts to ‘a secularised Augustinianism’ is 
not the immediate issue. Descartes comes close to saying that assent 
is constrained only when faced with clear and distinct ideas 
inasmuch as it would presumably be very difficult to dissent from 
a clear and distinct proposition. The intellect as ‘passive’ is a 
commonplace of seventeenth-century theological and philosophi- 
cal discussion. 

One source of the passive-intellect /active-will distinction is 
the older mental act tradition. The goal is straightforward : the 
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object of knowledge must not be affected by the act of knowing. 
The other source is to be found within the explorations of the 
processes of conversions, belief etc., against a background of 
debates over, e.g. predestination. Berkeley knows the sources. If 
he speaks of the mind’s activity, he does so as a Malebranchian or 
a Cartesian. Objects of knowledge are not fabricated by us. Hence, 
our activity is solely in terms of our judgements. Descartes and 
Malebranche presumably think they are giving accurate descrip- 
tions of our mental life. If one feels they leave no room for our 
activity, one should remember that attention is a category under 
which Malebranche discusses much of the phenomenology of our 
‘inner life as an amplification of Descartes’s willing. 

I have taken the Berkeleian text on sin to be Malebranchian or 
Cartesian. But there is a text on mental activity in the ‘First 
Dialogue’ (cited also in Chapter 9) which may run counter to the 
passive-intellect /active-will model I have been proposing. Berkeley 
appears to be denying (n, 195 ff) that the act/object distinction 
can be drawn in a way which would suggest that the object could 
exist independently of mind. The affair is murky because while 
Berkeley seems to want to deny the distinction, we also have 
ample reason to think that he considers the ‘intellect’ to be passive 
in perception. In the previous chapter, the question of Berkeley’s 
realism is discussed in the context of the nature of things or 
objects; now it arises in relation to the self. Is an idea an act? In 
his criticism of Malebranche in 1683, Antoine Arnauld says: 


I have said that I take the perception and the idea to be the 
same thing. It 1s nevertheless necessary to note that this thing, 
although unique, has two relations: the one to the soul that 
it modifies, the other to the thing perceived, in so far as it is 
objectively in the soul, and that the word perception denotes 
more directly the first relation, and that of idea the latter. Thus 
the perception of a square denotes more directly my soul as 
perceiving a square; and the idea of a square denotes more 
directly the square, in so far as it is objectively in my spirit. This 
remark is very important for resolving many difficulties which 
are based solely on what one does not sufficiently appreciate, 
namely that there are not two different entities, but the same 
modification of our soul comprehends essentially these two 
relations, since I cannot have any perception which is not at the 
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same time joined with the perception of my spirit as perceiving 
[appercevant], and the perception of something as perceived 
[apperque], and also that nothing can be objectively in my 
spirit (which is what I call Idea) which my spirit does not 
perceive [appercoive].*® 


According to Arnauld we can thus distinguish in perception (1) 
the spiritual substance (2) the mental act of perceiving, or know- 
ing, etc. (3) the concept, or the thing objectively in the mind, 
which characterises the mental act by means of which we perceive, 
know, etc. and (4) the material thing known. Malebranche’s mis- 
take is to convert (3) the concept into (3’), an Idea as an indepen- 
dent entity. Arnauld grants that the elements in (2 +3) may be 
distinguished, but he denies that they can be separated. Recall 
that on the abstractionist model, (3) is abstracted from (4) and 
stands in a relation, e.g. of intentional similitude to it. Arnauld 
takes the orthodox Cartesian innate idea option with respect to 
the ontological basis of (3). Thus while (2) and (3) may be dis- 
tinguished, they exist as united in a single perceiving or knowing 
and are ontologically dependent on (1). 

Malebranche denies that (2 + 3) should be called ‘idea’. Instead, 
he speaks of (2’) sentiments, 1.e. feelings and sensations, in place 
of Arnauld’s (2). Malebranche also argues that his type (2’) 
entities are really distinct from his type (3’) entities. His type (2’) 
entities (sentiments) are ontologically dependent on (1) minds. 
His type (3’) entities (Ideas or Intelligible Extension) are com- 
pletely independent both of (1) and (2’). Whereas Arnauld takes 
his own sorts of ideas, i.e. (2 + 3) to be representative entities. He 
argues that Malebranchian Ideas (3’) are superfluous entities since 
they stand between our representative perceptions (2 + 3) and (4) 
material objects. Far from facilitating knowledge, Malebranchian 
ideas are considered by Arnauld to prevent it. Arnauld holds that 
we can be mediately aware of (4) by means of his sort of ideas, i.e. 
(2 + 3). We can be directly aware of (2) and (3). One can also be 
directly aware of Malebranche’s sentiments (2’) and his Ideas (37). 
Direct awareness is important because it is taken to guarantee the 
incorrigibility of judgements. 

Malebranchian Ideas are independent of minds (1) and also 
of sentiments (2’). Although Malebranche speaks of his Ideas as 
representative, for all practical purposes, they become the only 
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objects of knowledge. In summary, Arnauld uses idea to refer to 
the relation in which a mind stands to the thing it knows, perceives 
etc. This idea has two features (2 + 3) which cannot be separated, 
which are mind dependent, and of which we can be directly 
aware. Malebranche uses idea to refer only to the (3’) concept 
which is not mind dependent although it is usually conjoined 
with a sentiment (2’) which ts mind dependent. We can be directly 
aware of these entities. We cannot be directly aware of (4) material 
things. 

I record these discussions because Arnauld provides an orthodox 
Cartesian analysis of mental acts while Malebranche’s variations 
focus attention on the problems of mediate versus immediate 
awareness and mind dependent versus independent entities. When 
Berkeley denies that he can separate the mental activity from the 
object he may have Arnauld’s (2+3) in mind. One obvious 
difference is that Berkeley rejects matter (4). Moreover, Berkeley’s 
considered view is to place his ideas of sense into the same category 
as Malebranche’s sentiments (2’). Appreciating the need for 
an independent object, which Arnauld achieves via (4) and 
Malebranche via (3’), Berkeley introduces notions and archetypes 
with several of the characteristics of Malebranchian Ideas. Thus 
Berkeley’s spirits are Cartesian mental substances. His ideas at first 
appear to be like Arnauld’s (2 +3) Cartesian ideas only to be 
divided into (2’) and (3’). To complete this radical restructuring 
of Cartesianism, Berkeley must provide an account of these con- 
ceptual elements; his notions and archetypes. 
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Il Some Cartesians 


There are a number of objections to the interpretation of Berkeley 
which I am advancing. The most obvious is that if Berkeley were 
really a Cartesian or Malebranchian on matters of minds and 
concepts, why did he not so describe himself? One answer is that 
on the Continent, Malebranche was receiving a very bad press. 
Or perhaps, as Luce suggests, to be a disciple of Malebranche 
within the Irish Protestant community may have been unwise 
policy. However, my concern is to put together constituents of 
Berkeley’s philosophy which are irreconcilable without expand- 
ing on underemphasised features of his doctrine. The under- 
emphasised features are rooted in a tradition he knew and to 
which he had ready access — that of the Cartesians. To emphasise 
the accounts of notions and archetypes is to emphasise what is in 
the texts. It is also to emphasise those very features of Berkeley’s 
philosophy which Luce and Jessop, independently and in concert, 
argue are essential to our understanding of Berkeley. Only by 
ignoring these features is it possible to adopt the view that Berkeley 
is best understood as a British Empiricist. 

On the other hand, by advancing a Cartesian interpretation 
I do not want to lose sight of the radical step Berkeley takes. There 
are strongly anti-materialist features in Cartesian thought and 
there are hints of immaterialism in a writer such as Malebranche. 
But with remarkable clarity, Berkeley sees not only that matter 
does no work within the conceptual systems of the seventeenth 
century, he sees how and why matter is an irremediably confused 
idea. In this chapter I discuss a number of historical factors which 
are relevant to this interpretation. 
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There are references in the P.C.* to Gerard de Vries. Indeed, 
Berkeley cites his Diatribe de ideis rerum innatis, which 1s an 
extended discussion of the entire controversy over innate ideas. 
While de Vries is primarily concerned with the idea of God, he 
devotes considerable attention to the accounts of ideas within the 
Cartesian tradition, with ample citations from the works of 
Descartes, Malebranche and La Forge. 

De Vries’s own opinion seems to be that the mode of knowledge 
we have of the mind is qualitatively different from that which we 
have of bodies. Knowledge of bodies is primary. It is the goal of 
our entire perceptual apparatus. Our sensory and perceptual 
apparatus, however, does not focus on the spirit. It focuses, and 
is intended to focus, on material things. There is, nevertheless, a 
by-product of our turning to perceptions, namely, a kind of con- 
sciousness of spirit of which one can be aware whenever the spirit 
is engaged in its primary form of cognition. 

In the passage actually cited by Berkeley, de Vries takes what 
amounts to a Malebranchian position and holds that we do not 
know the mind by Idea but by consciousness [conscientia]. Like 
Malebranche he holds that we cannot provide accurate definitions 
of such mental things as hunger, pleasure etc. In Book 1 of the 
Recherche Malebranche discusses the mind. With Descartes, 
Malebranche holds the essence of mind to be thought. In Part 2, 
chapter i, he writes : 


Whatever the Soul perceives, are only of two sorts; and are 
either within or without the Soul. Those that are within the 
Soul, are her own proper Thoughts; that is, all her different 
Modifications : For by the words, Thought, Manner of Think- 
ing, or Modification of the Soul, I mean all those things in 
general, which cannot be in the Soul, without her perceiving 
them; such are her own Sensations, her Imaginations, her Pure 
Intellections, or simply her Conceptions, as also her Passions, 
and Natural Inclinations. Now our Soul has no need of Idea’s to 
perceive all these things, because they are within the Soul, or 
rather because they are the very Soul it self, in such or such a 
manner. ... 


But as to the things without the Soul, we can have no perception 
of them, but by the means of Idea’s, upon supposition that these 
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things cannot be intimately united to it; and they are of two 
sorts, Spiritual and Material : As to the Spiritual, there is some 
probability they may be discover’d to the Soul without Idea’s, 
immediately by themselves. 


There can be no immediate communication between minds in 
this life. We must rely on the uses of language. Nor, as he makes 
clear in chapter iv, are there innate ideas. In chapter vii he adds : 


It is true we know well enough by our Conscience, or by the 
internal sentiment we have of our selves, that our Soul is some- 
thing great and excellent : But ’tis possible that what we know 
of her, is the least part of what she is in her self... . She knows 
not that she is capable of this or that Sensation, by any View she 
takes of her self, but by Experience; whereas she knows Exten- 
sion to be capable of an infinite number of Figures by the Idea 
which represents Extension. There are moreover certain Sen- 
sations as Colours and sounds, which the generality of Men 
cannot discover to be Modifications of the Soul; but there are 
no Figures which every one does not know by the Idea he has 
of Extension, to be the Modifications of Bodies. .. . 


We cannot give a Definition explanatory of the Modifications 
of the Soul. For since we know neither the Soul, nor its Modifi- 
cations by Idea’s, but only by Sensations; and such Sensations 
of Pleasure, for instance, Pain, Heat, or the like, have no 
Connexion with Words. It is plain that had a Man never seen 
Colour, nor felt Heat, he could not be made to understand these 
Sensations by all the Definitions in the World. . . .? 


The Sensations of Colour which the Soul ascribes to figures 


make them particular, because no modification of a particular 
Being can be general.* 


Berkeley casts de Vries and Malebranche together on the 
issue Of knowledge of mind. Since this is a central feature of 
Malebranche’s philosophy, it must be taken into account in 
evaluating the extent to which Berkeley’s doctrine of the self is 
rooted in Malebranche. It certainly appears that Berkeley dis- 
agrees with Malebranche (and de Vries). Some P.C. entries suggest 
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that Berkeley thinks we do have ideas of the mind. That reading, 
however, is not supported by other P.C. entries; it also runs 
counter to the argument in the Principles that it would be a 
category mistake to ask for an idea of a mind.* Nevertheless, it 
might seem that Berkeley’s notions constitute a step in the direction 
of saying that since minds are known by different means than are 
physical things, he has no grounds for distinguishing his position 
from Malebranche’s. Two points must be kept in mind: (1) 
Berkeley’s notions, whatever else they are, are not feelings. (2) 
Berkeley’s ideas are not the ‘clear and distinct’ principles of 
Intelligible Extension. He is not worried, as are both Malebranche 
and de Vries, about any inability to provide definitions of hunger, 
pleasure etc. Hence my suggestion that Berkeley stands closer to 
Descartes than to anyone else. In this connection there is some 
textual evidence from De Motu: 


§ 30. A thinking, active thing is given which we experience as 
the principle of motion in ourselves. This we call soul, mind, 
and spirit. Extended thing also is given, inert, impenetrable, 
moveable, totally different from the former and constituting a 
new genus. Anaxagoras, wisest of men, was the first to grasp 
the great difference between thinking things and extended 
things, and he asserted that the mind has nothing in common 
with bodies, as is established from the first book of Aristotle’s 
De Anima. Of the moderns Descartes has put the same point 
most forcibly. What was left clear by him others have rendered 
involved and difficult by their obscure terms. (Iv, 38-9) 


Descartes does not produce an account of mind to parallel at 
every point the mathematical representation of body. But he does 
assert the existence of the primitive perceiver—perceived duality. 
He also claims that the mind is better known than the body (cf. 
Malebranche, Recherche, m, Part 2, vii, § 4), and he maintains 
that the soul always thinks. 

Some of these themes are amplified by La Forge. For example, 
the question of the soul always thinking is seen by La Forge to be 
really about the independence of mind from body. Our mind’s 
capacity to ‘think the thing that is not’ and to contemplate the 
possible non-existence of the body is taken to mean that the mind 
is not dependent upon the body. La Forge affirms as givens our 
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own self-awareness, our Own recognition of the duality in all 
awareness and our realisation that animal noises are correlated 
with sensory stimuli whereas human language, not being so 
correlated, is a vehicle for the expression of (free) thought. That 
the mind always thinks thus seems to be argued for transcen- 
dentally. But the radical independence of mind is possible only if 
the mind’s activity is not a direct function of the body. 

La Forge takes a strong position : no corporeal species (under- 
stood as a material film cast off by the object) can excite in us a 
thought resembling it or the object which has sent it. This is 
directed primarily against atomistic theories. La Forge argues that 
their likeness claim collapses if there is a single case where we have 
thoughts dissimilar to a corporeal species (or its object). According 
to the likeness thesis, species can make us think of their objects 
‘only because they represent them to our spirit as in a mirror’. 
They ‘would not have this force if they were not similar to the 
objects which produce them’. Moreover, it is because of this 
‘resemblance that they have the power of representing them’.” 
Species, says La Forge, cannot be like both the objects which emit 
them and the sentiments or feelings they produce in us. The 
defenders of likeness are not merely saying that resemblance is a 
requirement for representation. They are committed to the unten- 
able thesis that ‘there are in objects some sensible qualities similar 
to the sentiments that we form of them’ (La Forge, 103). 

La Forge seeks to establish ‘non-similarity’ by arguing not only 
in the case of God, but also when we examine our spirit, that : 


It is impossible that the Ideas we form of it can be similar to 
any Corporeal species. It is not that we do not have the power 
to attach these same Ideas to certain names and characters, to 
which one cannot pretend they have anything similar. Never- 
theless, one cannot deny that after we have attached these Ideas 
to these names, they then have the power to excite in us some 
thoughts of God and of our Spirit; And therefore, it is not 
necessary that the Corporeal species resemble the Ideas which 
they excite. (La Forge, 104-5) 


He also argues that our imagination cannot represent all the 
properties of unlimited extension — a variation of an argument 
found in Descartes’s account of the pure understanding’s appre- 
hension of the extension of the piece of wax in ‘Meditation r’. 
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We cannot conceive all these things about extension just on the 
basis of the imagination because the sensory organs, nerves etc. 
being of certain sizes receive the impressions ‘only from objects 
proportional to them’ (La Forge, 105). Moreover, the spectes, like 
the objects which send them, ‘are singular and definite’. Hence 
it is impossible that any species can resemble the Ideas that we 
form in ‘considering the properties of Body indeterminately and 
in general’ (La Forge, 106). 

However, writes La Forge, ‘one cannot ignore that we can 
speak and write about all these things.’ We can also tie the Ideas 
we have to the Corporeal species of the words and letters and 
these (material) things can in turn excite ideas in us, La Forge 
counters by claiming that words do not naturally give us ‘any 
other thoughts than those which represent something which is 
similar to them’ (La Forge, 106). That is, words do not give us 
their meanings. Rather, ‘it is our will’ which gives words the power 
to excite in us those other thoughts. One can think about the 
words of a language one does not know, in which case the thoughts 
would be about the words as marks. But the real question, he 
holds, is whether the Corporeal (sense) species ‘in their natural 
being and apart from the use we can make of them, are similar to 
the objects which emit them’ in such a way that it is because of 
the resemblance that we have conceptions of them. Is it true to 
say that ‘there is always something in the object which is formally 
similar to the Ideas’ we have of it on the occasion of the appro- 
priate species? 

La Forge replies that when ‘we do not yet know the usage 
and signification of words’, the sense impressions words make do 
not produce conceptions. We remain at the level of the shapes 
and letters. When we do know, ‘each of us may observe in him- 
self? (La Forge, 107), that very often we do not reflect on the 
letters but immediately think about the thing signified. La Forge 
then recounts a number of points familiar from the sceptical 
arguments from sense variations. These entitle one to challenge 
the claim that species are like the objects which emit them. It is 
reasonable to think that there could be something in objects like 
our clear and distinct ideas (i.e. extension), but not like our 
(confused) sentiments. He discusses at length the absurdity of 
holding that there can be anything in things resembling the pains 
and tickles we may feel (La Forge, 110). 
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There are other problems with the species theory. There is no 
foundation, says La Forge, for supposing that ‘the species which 
is received by the ear when, for example, one pronounces the 
name of some one, can meet in the same place [in the brain] as 
that which has been sent to us by the eyes in seeing’ (La Forge, 
119). There is no reason to think that there are natural and neces- 
sary ties binding the species of words with the species of things. 
We can read about and conceive things we have never seen or 
heard. Moreover, when we speak of a figure ‘of 10,000 angles, our 
imagination does not form a different image from when we think 
of a figure of 1000 angles, even as our understanding has very 
different notions of them. It would therefore be absurd to say that 
this confused image which our imagination forms is joined with 
the species of the sound of the words, especially as its confusion 
prevents it from resembling the figure that it signifies’ (La Forge, 
120). What is more, we can often read a text without connecting 
the words to imaged things. Thus ‘it is not in virtue of the 
resemblance of the species imprinted on the sense organs or 
imagination that we think of the thing’ (La Forge, 121), because 
one cannot say that the letters resemble the thing. 

He takes it to be a devastating flaw in the sense-species theory 
that it holds (at least in Fracastor’s version) that different species 
representing the same object must resemble one another. An 
awkward position given that ‘it is not necessary that the impres- 
sions of objects upon the senses be similar to the objects they 
represent’ (La Forge, 122). It is worse than awkward given the 
diversity of senses. In summary, La Forge concludes that the 
‘vulgar axiom’ that there is nothing in the intellect which is not 
first in the senses, and the Aristotelian claim that the intellect 
requires (sense) phantasms, are both false. 

In discussing will and intellect, La Forge follows Descartes in 
making the intellect a passive faculty. First, he holds that there is 
an exemplary cause of Ideas ‘which ought to possess formally or 
eminently everything which its Idea makes us conceive when it is 
clear and distinct’ (La Forge, 135). Second, there is also an efficient 
cause which gives a particular (conceptual) form to our thoughts, 
although Ideas considered in themselves do not need anything 
other than our spirit as efficient cause. Beyond that there is God 
plus our own will when we call up Ideas. Third, there is the inter- 
action of soul and body such that ‘the corporeal species to which 
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nature or our will links these ideas are then excited in the organ 
of the imagination’ (La Forge, 136). 

It can be argued that the will cannot form the Ideas of the 
things we wish to think of because I must first have the idea of a 
particular thing before my will can call it up and hence that 
talking about the will and its activity here makes no sense. One 
can thus argue that we are totally passive. Far from our spirits 
being free, they are enchained. This, of course, goes to the very 
heart of La Forge’s doctrine. He advances a radical anti- 
empiricism precisely to show the independence of the human 
spirit. He maintains that meaning is not something which depends 
on the world of matter or even the world of sense. Accordingly, 
he replies that there are two ways of talking about having an idea 
of a thing. I can form the idea of the thing at my pleasure. In 
this sense, I must have ‘the idea of that thing before I can be 
determined to think of it’ (La Forge, 136). One may also say that 
one has the idea of something : 


when the Spirit not only has the power to form it, but even 
that it is actually present to the Spirit, and in this sense it is not 
always true to say that it 1s necessary that I have the idea of 
the thing of which I wish to think before I will it; but it suffices 
that at the same time the will is determined, it applies the 
understanding to thinking of that thing of which it forms the 
idea. (La Forge, 136-7) 


The external object may be the occasion but the will remains 
the ‘proximate and principal cause’. Moreover, that ‘which deter- 
mines the Spirit to think of something is also really the cause of 
the thing to which it is applied’ (La Forge, 138). This is particu- 
larly clear in the case of ideas of spiritual substances and 
operations which ‘sometimes enter the spirit by the simple 
determination of the will. ... These are the only ones which have 
no commerce with the Body, and to the production of which so 
often it does not contribute at all’ (La Forge, 138). 

La Forge concludes chapter x with a discussion of ‘the cele- 
brated question’ of whether the ‘Ideas of the spirit’ are innate or 
acquired. They are innate and not acquired partly because the 
mind has never received them from the senses, and partly because 
the spirit is created with the faculty to form ideas, a faculty which 
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is ‘the proximate and principal cause of them’ (La Forge, 142). 
The ideas are acquired and not innate because they are in the 
Spirit potentially, not actually. They are not in the spirit ‘in the 
way that one disposes some paintings in a gallery, in order to 
consider them when one wants, because there are none of them 
in particular which must be actually present to our Spirit. The 
Spirit being a substance which thinks, it can have nothing actually 
present of which it has no conscious knowledge’ (La Forge, 142). 

La Forge thus includes a number of themes which play a critical 
role within the Cartesian tradition. The metaphor of language is 
used to help show that the activity of the mind is not an abstractive 
copying process. It is part of La Forge’s larger aim to establish 
that the human spirit is free, and hence not a passive recipient of 
impressions which constitute the limits of its knowledge. Perhaps 
La Forge starts out with the belief that man is free and then argues 
that if man is to be free, he must not have an empirically based 
theory of knowledge. In any event, La Forge believes that an 
empirical theory of concept formation constitutes a threat to 
human freedom. 

As we have seen, he holds that all the species sent off by a 
given object cannot be alike because auditory and visible things, 
for example, are plainly not alike. Nor can there be anything in 
the object like, say, the pain it produces in us. So much for the 
claim that species or images are likenesses of objects and that these 
likenesses constitute the ground of meaning and knowledge. This 
general Cartesian thesis is put tersely by Malebranche : “There is 
no necessary Connexion between the Presence of an Idea to the 
Mind of a Man, and the Existence of the Thing represented by 
the Idea’ (Recherche, 1, x, § 1). As for reliance upon the analogue 
of language to bolster this theory, words taken as sounds or as 
print marks do not, La Forge holds, stand in any necessary 
relations either to the things they are about or the Ideas we have. 
We can see words without understanding them. We can under- 
stand a sentence without images either of the words (taken as 
marks) or of what the words signify. These points are intended to 
show that the mind is an independent entity. There is thus an 
argument for the mind’s independence rooted in anti-abstractionist 
considerations and which Descartes takes to be best reflected in 
his dream argument. And there is an argument rooted in man’s 
facility with language, in man’s capacity to spin out sentences. 
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Finally, there is an argument for the mind’s activity based on 
the will. While the understanding may very well be passive in 
many contexts, the will never is. The will assigns meaning. Learn- 
ing a language is not mere exposure to data : it requires the active 
intervention of the human will. Behind this account is a radically 
dualistic framework. And the relation between the material thing 
and a thought is that of occasional cause. 

La Forge thus does not move in the direction of saying, with 
Malebranche, that Ideas must be ontologically independent of us. 
He seems satisfied with what he takes to be a Cartesian position. 
Hence he does not have Malebranche’s problems in dealing with 
knowledge of the self in the absence of Intelligible Ideas seen in 
God nor does he have de Vries’s difficulty with a kind of abstrac- 
tionist turning-to-the-phantasms model. La Forge can be seen as 
providing options taken by Berkeley. He exemplifies the mind/ 
object duality and mutuality which appear in Berkeley and which 
are not so obvious in Malebranche. While La Forge draws a sharp 
distinction between Ideas and feelings and allows them to be 
associated occasionalistically (similarly to Berkeley’s notions and 
ideas), he does not provide a separate ontological home for these 
ideas as Malebranche does. He accepts, and tries to deal with, the 
problems of an active spirit containing a passive understanding. 
And he is as profoundly anti-abstractionist as Descartes himself 
had been. 

Let me again state the essential Cartesian elements in Berkeley’s 
doctrine of mind and self. The irreducibly dual character of 
human experience shows itself in the contrasts Berkeley draws 
between a mind and an idea. Second, ideas taken as sentiments 
are ontologically dependent upon minds. Third, ideas taken as 
sentiments are ontologically distinguished from ideas taken as 
conceptual entities, 1.e. Berkeley’s notions and archetypes. Fourth, 
other minds are known indirectly on analogy to oneself. Fifth, 
God is the only primary cause and his existence is directly evident 
from a reflection on the objects of knowledge. Admittedly, 
Berkeley offers various proofs,° but the Augustinian claim that an 
eternal truth such as 2 + 2 = 4 needs an eternal home recurs within 
Cartesian thought, and is given a ‘sensory’ twist by Berkeley’s 
divine visual language.” 

Malebranche makes less of the dual character of human ex- 
perience. Using strict requirements for psychological knowledge 
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claims, he is left knowing only that his mind exists. Finally, he 
strongly denies that conceptual elements are in any sense mental. 
On all three points Berkeley stands closer to Descartes and La 
Forge than to Malebranche. 

On the crucial point of the existence of matter, Berkeley’s study 
of Malebranche is particularly evident. As Bayle and Foucher 
make clear, Malebranchian material entities do no work. Berkeley 
sees that everything that needs to be said can be said by a Cartesian 
without any references to matter. Moreover, as La Forge demon- 
strates, material things do nothing to clarify our general under- 
standing of language or our specific comprehension of meaning. 
Indeed, one can see in La Forge’s comments on Fracastor’s 
materialism the suggestion that the whole sense-species doctrine 
was started by thinking of the material species on the analogue of 
words taken as sounds or marks. Accordingly, La Forge shows that 
meaning is not material, that the meaning of a word is not like 
the sound of a word, or more generally, that if one is troubled as 
to how mind and body are related, an appeal to language does not 
resolve the issue. It does not help because questions of meaning 
and the inter-relations of meanings, words and things themselves 
stand in need of explication. The central questions of semantics 
are representations of the central mind/body questions. This is 
not to deny the possibility of answering such questions, nor is it 
to mystify them. It is to say that the relations of semantical prob- 
lems to those of mind/body have long been appreciated and that 
the mere appeal to language to illuminate mind (or vice versa) is 
not helpful. What would help, as the Port Royal grammarians 
knew, would be a genuine clarification of the workings of 
language. Short of that, no gain is made by playing one account 
off against the other. 

Malebranche and Bayle taught Berkeley that matter, as a 
conceptually incoherent something, was a source of confusion 
responsible for sceptical paradoxes. As is noted at the end of 
Chapter 3, in N.T.V. matter remained as the final and extra- 
ordinarily problematic touchstone for Berkeley’s doctrine of mean- 
ing. There are references to signs in the Principles (e.g. at § 65) 
but the language metaphor itself does not again carry a philo- 
sophical burden until the Three Dialogues. The position Berkeley 
first develops in the Principles, and expands upon in the Three 
Dialogues, shows that his radical elimination of matter is paral- 
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leled by a recasting of the sign metaphor to accommodate the 
shift. No longer, as in N.T.V., can the meaning of the sense sign 
be the material thing; hence the introduction of notions and 
archetypes in relation to ideas. These new entities function as 
meanings. Thus the language metaphor, not present significantly 
in the Principles, can reappear. But notions and archetypes are not 
introduced to meet the needs of the metaphor. They are intro- 
duced to meet epistemic requirements. Because of God’s non- 
sensory perceptions, human perceptual error etc., Berkeley needs 
something equivalent to Cartesian concepts and Malebranchian 
Ideas. 

Malebranche denies the innate idea analysis of conceptual 
elements lest their objectivity be lost. Berkeley seems to be a more 
traditional Cartesian. Unlike Malebranche, he accepts innatism. 
Like La Forge, Arnauld, and Descartes — and again unlike 
Malebranche — the nature of notions and archetypes is never 
elaborated in detail. 
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12 Notions and Archetypes 


One of the most perceptive commentators on Berkeley’s doctrine 
of spirits was Bishop Ian T. Ramsey. Among other things, he 
reminds us that Berkeley does not narrowly assign notions to 
the mental and ideas to the physical. “The heart of Berkeley’s 
doctrine of notions is the notion each of us has of his own activity.” 
Notions are used by Berkeley when he talks about things which 
cannot be expressed in the language of ideas. Taking Ramsey’s 
remarks as my point of departure, I first group together the 
several uses of notions. Second, since these pertain to the activity 
of substances, I again examine spirits. Third, I provide a way to 
make sense of notional knowledge in relation to (a) Berkeleian 
signs (b) non-terminating judgements and (c) archetypes. Finally, 
I compare Berkeley’s views with those of Malebranche and the 
Cartesians. 

First, some of the more important texts. In the second edition 
of the Principles Berkeley writes : 


We comprehend our own existence by inward feeling or 
reflexion, and that of other spirits by reason. We may be said 
to have some knowledge or notion of our own minds, of spirits 
and active beings, whereof in a strict sense we have not ideas. In 
like manner we know and have a notion of relations between 
things or ideas, which relations are distinct from the ideas or 
things related, inasmuch as the latter may be perceived by us 
without our perceiving the former. To me it seems that ideas, 
spirits and relations are all in their respective kinds, the object 
of human knowledge and subject of discourse: and that the 
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term idea would be improperly extended to signify every thing 
we know or have any notion of. (§ 89) 


In section 142, again added in the second edition, he writes : 


We may not I think strictly be said to have an idea of an active 
being, or of an action, although we may be said to have a notion 
of them. I have some knowledge or notion of my mind, and its 
acts about ideas, inasmuch as I know or understand what is 
meant by those words. What I know, that I have some notion 
of. I will not say, that the terms zdea and notion may not be 
used convertibly, if the world will have it so. But yet it con- 
duceth to clearness and propriety, that we distinguish things 
very different by different names. It is also to be remarked, that 
all relations including an act of the mind, we cannot so properly 
be said to have an idea, but rather a notion of the relations or 
habitudes between things. But if in the modern way the word 
idea is extended to spirits, and relations and acts; this is after 
all an affair of verbal concern. 


One could say that Berkeley is here distinguishing knowledge 
of mental acts etc. from knowing ideas. Yet I think Ramsey is 
correct. Berkeley’s primary concern is that we should not be 
deprived of knowledge of the most important things : substances, 
1.e. God and minds. Substances are active entities not to be 
captured via ideas. Does Berkeley include relations because he 
sees them as contributions of the mind to knowing ?? Perhaps it is 
wiser to stay with what seems clearer, i.e. with active substances. 
The opening sentence of section 1 of the Principles speaks of the 
object of human knowledge as ‘either ideas actually imprinted on 
the senses, or else such as are perceived by attending to the passions 
and operations of the mind .. .’. Does Berkeley mean such ideas 
or such objects? Jessop argues that Berkeley means objects. 
There are several entries in the P.C. (e.g. 795) which suggest that 
Berkeley appreciated that knowledge of substances needed a 
special category. It is put in query form at entry 490: ‘Qu: 
whether it were not better not to call the operations of the mind 
ideas, confining this term to things sensible?’ At entry 523 he 
worries about having an idea of a person. Entry 847 reads: ‘But 
the Grand Mistake is that we know not w' we mean by we or 
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selves or mind etc. tis most sure & certain that our Ideas are 
distinct from the Mind 1.e. the Will, the Spirit.’ And 849: ‘The 
Spirit, the Mind, is neither a Volition nor an Idea.’ Entry 850 
begins: ‘I say there are no Causes (properly speaking) but Spiritual, 
nothing active but Spirit. .. .” Roughly a score of passages begin- 
ning at entry 698 reveal that Berkeley is fully aware of that very 
distinction between knowledge of active versus passive things 
which some critics have taken to be a second edition afterthought. 
In any case, if the opening sentence of Principles section 1 does 
not satisfy, the opening sentence of section 2 should suffice. In 
addition there are similar passages in the 1713 edition of the Three 
Dialogues and additions (much like those appended to Principles 
sections 89, 142, etc.) in the 1734 edition (cf. nm, 232). 

Substances are inherently active and notions provide the way 
of knowing them. As the earlier citations from John Sergeant 
show, notion was used in talking about the meaning of a thing. 
There is an imprecisely defined tradition running back to the 
scholastics and probably to the Stoics in which having the concept 
or the notion of a thing is to understand the thing. This concept 
or notion is also the bearer of linguistic meaning. Hence one finds 
these concepts or notions also spoken of as natural signs as dis- 
tinguished from linguistic markers (conventional signs). Having 
the concept or notion of a thing is not to have an image of it. It 
is to know something of it as a substance, i.e. as an active thing. 
It is to know something of its capacities and dispositions. This is 
part of what Sergeant is trying to do in contrasting notions with 
ideas. There are echoes of it in Leibniz’s comments on the useful- 
ness of individual concepts and among the earlier scholastics. 
Thus Berkeley’s divine language talk is a straightforward variation 
on the sort of thing said within the scholastic tradition from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century. 

The history of accounts of conceptual entities is a history of 
profound disagreements. Aristotle considered Plato confused. 
Ideas as separated entities were unnecessary. In turn, the scholastic 
interpretations of Aristotle waver between considering concepts as 
entities by which one knows things, and the very things one knows. 
The reasons for this ambivalence lie in perfectly legitimate con- 
cerns, e.g. that knowledge must be universal. That is one reason 
proponents of the hylomorphic composition of substances em- 
phasise the form as abstracted from matter. Matter, which 
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individuates the form, is not itself cognised. It is only ‘known’ 
in sensation. But sensing is not a form of knowing. So the 
individual substance in its uniqueness cannot be cognised. The 
abstracted form thus becomes the proper object of knowledge. 
St Thomas, for example, appreciates — but does not appear to 
escape — the dangers of having the conceptual entities by means 
of which one knows a thing merge into the things one knows, The 
doctrine of intuitive cognition found in William of Ockham and 
others is intended to avoid the sceptical difficulties in most versions 
of hylomorphism. The central difficulty is that the very individual 
substances from which the forms are abstracted and the concepts 
formed cannot themselves be known. I do not claim that St 
Thomas’s method fails or that William’s succeeds. I do claim that 
the nature of the object of knowledge is a matter of urgent discus- 
sion and that the ‘unknowability’ of matter makes it reasonable 
to consider the abstracted form the proper object. Berkeley surely 
appreciated this point. In brief, the long history of efforts to 
provide a philosophically satisfactory account of our knowledge 
of ‘thisness’ shows how often the option to make concepts both 
the proper and real objects of knowledge has been chosen. 

Among Cartesians the tendency to make conceptual objects the 
only objects is also very real. Descartes, La Forge and Male- 
branche all reject abstractionism as a theory of concept formation. 
As already mentioned, one reason is the inability to provide an 
intelligible account of how the mental and material could interact 
in ways requisite for the theory. The theory should explain how 
the material form becomes immaterial, and not simply assert that 
an ‘immaterialiser’ does it. Because of this failure within hylo- 
morphism, a failure which Cartesians hold no amount of verbal 
patchwork can cover, there is an obvious need to find a new 
ground for the objectivity of human knowledge. 

There are also sharp rejections of the scholastic empiricist 
dictum that there is nothing in the intellect which is not first in 
the senses. It appears in Leibniz and is even a consideration in 
his discussions of the man-born-blind-made-to-see and of the 
importance of research on the deaf and blind. La Forge seems to 
feel that the scholastic dictum is really a theory about the mean- 
ings of words, i.e. an image—word correspondence theory. As such 
it is immediately falsified by the simple fact that we do not call 
up images to go with each and every word. La Forge rejects the 
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abstractionist model and uses the language metaphor, as noted in 
the last chapter, to dramatise the profound difference between 
two kinds of entities, sensations and concepts (very similar to the 
contrast between Malebranche’s sentiments and archetypal Ideas). 

Berkeley also uses the metaphor of language as a Cartesian. 
To repeat, he seeks to exhibit the impossibility of abstractionism 
as a technique of concept formation. For Descartes, Malebranche, 
La Forge and Berkeley the conceptual element in knowledge is 
not abstracted from the sensory data. The scholastic ‘immaterial- 
iser is replaced by occasionalism, i.e. we ‘see’ concepts in God 
(either directly or through our God-given innate ideas), concepts 
which stand associated with, but without any necessary connection 
to, sensory data. 

Substances are active. Activity can only be known notionally. 
Notions or concepts are the natural signs of substances. In 
Berkeley, however, the only substances are minds. This may be a 
factor in his preferring to talk of notions rather than concepts. 
Descartes, for example, speaks of innate notions. La Forge speaks 
(in his chapter xx) of innate notions of substances. In Siris, as 
Ramsey notes, Berkeley puts innate ideas, notions and knowledge 
of minds together. 


That philosopher [Aristotle] held that the mind of man was a 
tabula rasa, and that there were no innate ideas. Plato, on the 
contrary, held original ideas in the mind, that is, notions which 
never were or can be in the sense, such as being, beauty, good- 
ness, likeness, parity. Some, perhaps, may think the truth to be 
this — that there are properly no ideas, or passive objects, in the 
mind but what were derived from sense : but that there are also 
besides these her own acts or operations; such are notions. 


(§ 308, v, 142) 


I suggest that Berkeley’s discussions of notions, signs and even 
archetypes should be conflated. They are all about one and the 
same conceptual entity. One of the major reasons Berkeley appeals 
to the language metaphor is to jog one into appreciating the 
sharp ontological distinction he, and Cartesians generally, draw 
between sensory and intelligible data, between sense signs and 
natural meanings, feelings and concepts, sentiments and Ideas etc., 
a distinction which precludes any sort of abstraction process 
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whereby one might mediate the distance between ontological 
types. Furlong* is surely correct in reminding us that Berkeley’s 
doctrine of notions and his theory of mind are not stated in detail 
or at length and that many of the remarks are second edition 
additions. However, I have shown that Berkeley’s position on 
minds as stated in 1710 is thoroughly Cartesian without the benefit 
of his later emendations; hence that while these remarks may be 
called after-thoughts, they are the unexceptionable remarks we 
would expect from a philosopher within the Cartesian tradition. 
A number of passages containing the sign motif have already 
been provided. This is how it appears in Principles section 65 : 


. .. the connexion of ideas does not imply the relation of cause 
and effect, but only a mark or sign with the thing signified. The 
fire which I see is not the cause of the pain I suffer upon my 
approaching it, but the mark that forewarns me of it. In like 
manner, the noise that I hear is not the effect of this or that 
motion or collision of the ambient bodies, but the sign thereof. 
Secondly, the reason why ideas are formed into machines, that 
is, artificial and regular combinations, is the same with that for 
combining letters into words. That a few original ideas may 
be made to signify a great number of effects and actions, it is 
necessary they be variously combined together : and to the end 
their use be permanent and universal, these combinations must 
be made by rule, and with wise contrivance. By this means 
abundance of information is conveyed unto us, concerning what 
we are to expect from such and such actions, and what methods 
are proper to be taken, for the exciting such and such ideas: 
which in effect is all that I conceive to be distinctly meant, 
when it is said that by discerning the figure, texture, and 
mechanism of the inward parts of bodies, whether natural or 
artificial, we may attain to know the several uses and properties 
depending thereon, or the nature of the thing. (See also §§ 
108-9) 


God speaks to us, as it were, through sensory data. Colours 
presumably function like the letters of words. Here Berkeley seems 
to be using the metaphor to illuminate a distinction crucial to his 
philosophy. There are letters, i.e. sensory data and words in con- 
trast with what the words mean. There are marks or sounds, and 
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there are the meanings of those marks; finally, there are things 
referred to by those marks and/or meanings. In the Principles, 
unlike N.T.V., one must seek comments on the things about which 
the signs may function. What are visual data signs of? Tactual 
data. And what are tactual data signs of? In N.T.V. the ‘vulgar 
error’ (cf. Principles § 43) authorised tactual data to signify non- 
signs. Having acknowledged the error, what are the meanings of 
signs? It is not because the abstract logic of sign requires some- 
thing to be signified that is not itself a sign (although I think it 
does). It 1s because Berkeley uses that concept of sign. Unlike 
N.T.V. or the Three Dialogues, Berkeley gives his reader very 
little to go on in the Principles. 
In Alcitphron he writes : 


It may be also worth while to observe that signs, being little 
considered in themselves, or for their own sake, but only in their 
relative capacity, and for the sake of those things whereof they 
are signs, it comes to pass that the mind often overlooks them, 
so as to carry its attention immediately on to the things signified. 
Thus, for example, in reading we run over the characters with 
the slightest regard, and pass on to the meaning. Hence it is 
frequent for men to say, they see words, and notions, and things 
in reading a book; whereas in strictness they see only the 
characters which suggest words, notions, and things. And, by 
parity of reason, may we not suppose that men, not resting in, 
but overlooking the immediate and proper objects of sight, as 
in their own nature of small moment, carry their attention 
onward to the very thing signified, and talk as if they saw the 
secondary objects? which, in truth and strictness, are not seen, 
but only suggested and apprehended by means of the proper ob- 
jects of sight, which alone are seen. (Dialogue rv, § 123; m, 156) 


Such views occur also in Siris where they are sometimes inter- 
preted as marking a complete reversal of Berkeley’s entire 
philosophy. 


§ 252. There is a certain analogy, constancy, and uniformity 
in the phenomena or appearances of nature, which are a foun- 
dation for general rules: and these are a grammar for the 
understanding of nature, or that series of effects in the visible 
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world whereby we are enabled to foresee what will come to pass 
in the natural course of things... 


§ 253. We know a thing when we understand it; and we under- 
stand it when we can interpret or tell what it signifies. Strictly, 
the sense knows nothing. We perceive indeed sounds by hearing, 
and characters by sight; but we are not therefore said to under- 
stand them. After the same manner, the phenomena of nature 
are alike visible to all; but all have not alike learned the con- 
nexion of natural things, or understand what they signify, or 
know how to vaticinate by them... 


§ 254. As the natural connexion of signs with the things 
signified is regular and constant, it forms a sort of rational 
discourse (Sect. 152), and is therefore the immediate effect of 
an intelligent cause. This is agreeable to the philosophy of 
Plato. ... [cf. also §§ 258, 264, 290, 295, 305 ff.] 


When one examines Berkeley’s texts to get clear about esse is 
perctpi as applied to physical things one finds views which appear 
to be in conflict. There are the sign and language passages just 
cited. These are ‘unfulfilled’ with respect to meaning, i.e. the 
signification of idea-signs is not specified. There are other passages 
in which Berkeley seems to present a physical object account of 
ideas of sense that differs from his sense-data type analyses of 
things. Berkeley firmly presses the mind-dependent character of 
pain and heat while considering trees as independent of any 
particular perceiver. He treats God as a perceiver and denies that 
God perceives by sense. He defends a naive-realist common-sense 
position, and proposes a sophisticated non-terminating judgement 
analysis of perceptual error. All of these apparently conflicting 
views relate directly to things. I maximise these apparent internal 
conflicts not because I think Berkeley fails to notice or otherwise 
ignores them, but because I think Berkeley struggles to resolve 
them along lines more indebted to Descartes and Malebranche 
than to Locke. Whether that alleviates one set of problems at the 
price of introducing an even more troublesome set remains to be 
seen. 

Recall the celebrated discussion of the cherry in the ‘Third 
Dialogue’ : ‘A cherry, I say, is nothing but a congeries of sensible 
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impressions, or ideas perceived by various senses : which ideas are 
united into one thing (or have one name given them) by the mind; 
because they are observed to attend each other’ (11, 249). 

As for perceptual error: one is not mistaken ‘with regard to 
the ideas he actually perceives; but in the inferences he makes 
from his present perceptions’ (u, 238). Finally, consider these lines 
also from the ‘Third Dialogue’: ‘My aim is only to know what 
ideas are connected together; and the more a man knows of the 
connexion of ideas, the more he is said to know of the nature of 
things. What therefore if our ideas are variable; what if our senses 
are not in all circumstances affected with the same appear- 
ances?...’ (m1, 245). 

These examples show that, for Berkeley, all knowledge is a 
matter of understanding principles of connections and relations 
which hold among our ideas. ‘This theme shows itself not merely 
when Berkeley is talking about notions and relations, but also 
when he is discussing the individual perceptual object as a set of 
connected ideas and when he is discussing perceptual error in 
terms of non-terminating judgements. One may wish to discount 
the passages quoted from Alciphron and Siris, but the lines cited 
above from the “Third Dialogue’ are profoundly revealing. “What 
if our senses are not in all circumstances affected with the same 
appearances?’ Appearances? Given that scepticism is defeated by 
collapsing the appearance/reality distinction via esse is percipi, 
this reference to appearance 1s remarkable. Especially because it 
occurs in a section in which Berkeley is striving to cope with a 
problem which has usually called forth the appearance/reality 
distinction — perceptual error and variations — without, however, 
using that traditional distinction. This verbal slip shows that 
Berkeley sees the need for a device to do the work of the traditional 
distinction. He usually employs the contrast between what is 
immediately perceived versus anticipated connections of ideas. 
Indeed, despite Berkeley’s sensitivity to the sceptical issues, he not 
only allows himself this use of appearance, he also talks of 
archetypes. 

Archetypes are mentioned (as Jessop has noted) in the context 
of scepticism at Principles section 87 (and in the ‘Third Dialogue’ 
at 0, 239, 240, 248, and 254). Berkeley seems to have no objections 
to archetypes and cautions only that they must not be thought to 
exist outside of the mind. Finally, Philonous asks Hylas : ‘What 
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would you have! do I not acknowledge a two-fold state of things, 
the one ectypal or natural, the other archetypal and eternal? The 
former was created in time; the latter existed from everlasting in 
the mind of God...’ (11, 254). 

The issue also comes up in Berkeley’s philosophical cor- 
respondence (1728-30) with his American friend, Dr Samuel 
Johnson of Connecticut. In his first letter, Johnson asks : 


Do I understand you right? Is it not therefore your meaning, 
that the existence of our ideas (1.e. the ectypal things) depends 
upon our perceiving them, yet there are external to any created 
mind, in the all-comprehending Spirit, real and permanent 
archetypes (as stable and permanent as ever matter was thought 
to be), to which these ideas of ours are correspondent, and so 
that (tho’ our visible and tangible ideas are toto coelo different 
and distinct things, yet) there may be said to be external to my 
mind, in the divine mind, an archetype (for instance of the 
candle that is before me) in which the originals of both my 
visible and tangible ideas, light, heat, whiteness, softness, etc., 
under such a particular cylindrical figure, are united, so that it 
may be properly said to be the same thing that I both see and 
feel? (1, 275, § 7) 


In his second letter, still pursuing the question of archetypes, 
Johnson writes : 


From those and the like expressions, I gathered what I said 
about the archetypes of our ideas, and thence inferred that there 
is exterior to us, in the divine mind, a system of universal nature, 
whereof the ideas we have are in such a degree resemblances 
as the Almighty is pleased to communicate to us. And I cannot 
yet see but my inference was just; because according to you, 
the ideas we see are not in the divine mind, but in our own. 
When, therefore, you say sensible things exist in, as being per- 
ceived by, the infinite mind I humbly conceive you must be 
understood that the originals or archetypes of our sensible things 
or ideas exist independent of us in the infinite mind, or that 
sensible things exist in archetypo in the divine mind. The divine 
idea, therefore, of a tree I suppose (or a tree in the divine 
mind), must be the original or archetype of ours, and ours a 
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copy or image of His (our ideas images of His, in the same 
sense as our souls are images of Him) of which there 
may be several, in several created minds, like so many several 
pictures of the same original to which they are all to be 
referred. (11, 285-6, § 1) 


Berkeley makes a number of comments on Johnson’s points and 
queries, but nothing detailed about archetypes. He again merely 
asks that they not be considered to exist ‘distinct from their being 
perceived by any mind whatsoever’ (1, 292). Since he responds to 
other topics raised by Johnson and displays no unease concerning 
archetypes, Berkeley seems to find Johnson’s extrapolations in 
accord with his own sentiments. Johnson’s very cautious use of 
‘copy’ indicates that he fully grasped the principle that nothing 
can be like an idea but an idea. More generally, Johnson places his 
questions about archetypes within a Cartesian or Malebranchian 
context. 

The tree which exists in the mind of God, the tree which He 
perceives, is not a sensed tree. It is an archetypal tree. But not 
one which stands in a relation of similarity or likeness to a sensed 
tree. Strictly speaking, as Berkeley often says, we do not see trees. 
Seeing a tree is a complex set of judgements whereby using our 
familiarity with God’s rules, we formulate a series of expectations. 
You and I can be said to see the ‘same tree’ although we cannot 
have identical sets of ideas of sense. Instead, we can know the 
same rules. We can both apprehend the archetypal tree. The same 
thing can be stated in terms of the language metaphor : my read- 
ing or hearing words is obviously distinct from yours although we 
can apprehend the same meaning. Archetype stands to ectype as 
meaning to word. Similarity has no place here. The position 
remains radically anti-abstractionist. And archetypes, being the 
principles of the relations of sensory data, are known notionally. 
Thus one reading of the archetype and notions discussions permit 
one to see strong convergence. 

There should be nothing surprising in this unless one sees 
Berkeley as dependent on Locke. If, however, one is prepared to 
take Berkeley’s debt to the Cartesian tradition seriously, the 
position just attributed to Berkeley is eminently reasonable. It 
takes his account of the self as being heavily influenced by 
Cartesian thought. One of the very earliest critics (May 1713), 
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writing in Mémoires pour Vhistotre des sciences & des beaux arts 
(better known as Mémoires de Trévoux), speaks of Berkeley as a 
‘Malbranchiste de bonne foi’. He was seen (for example, by 
Leibniz) as standing in the Continental as opposed to the Lockean 
tradition.® Nevertheless, however indebted he may also be to 
Bayle, Berkeley’s sensitive and powerful analysis of scepticism is 
original. 

Due attention has been given, particularly in Chapter 10 in 
relation to Arnauld and Malebranche, to the Cartesian account 
of the mind and the ways in which Berkeley reformulates it. In 
summary, Malebranche takes his own position on the self to be 
Cartesian. Berkeley seeks to disassociate himself from Malebranche 
on this count, as well as on the capacity of individual spirits to 
act. But Malebranche’s denial that we have knowledge of the self 
is not a denial of the radical duality of Cartesian phenomenology 
or ontology. Malebranche is merely anxious to emphasise that we 
have no proper knowledge of the mind. We know, thanks to the 
cogito experience, that we exist but there are not, as noted, any 
Intelligible Ideas to do for mind what geometry does for matter. 
For Malebranche, the perceptual situation can be analysed into 
a number of factors. First, there is the material thing. This is not, 
however, known. Were it not for Scripture, we would have no 
reason to think material substance exists. A point which prompted 
Berkeley to remark that Genesis talks about various things being 
created, not material substance. (This is discussed in Jessop’s note 
to Principles § 84, u, 77.) 

Second, there are the feelings and sensations, or as Malebranche 
calls them, sentiments, which are mixed in perception with the 
third factor: Ideas. These are the conceptual elements spoken 
of in Descartes’s ‘Meditation v’. These conceptual entities are, 
however, placed by Malebranche in the mind of God, rather than 
being grounded in innate ideas. Malebranche grants that it is often 
necessary in this life to use the senses and, as mentioned in 
Chapter 8, chalk marks are useful on a blackboard when learning 
geometry. The circles etc. which are the objects of the geometer’s 
attention are neither like, nor abstracted from, nor in any speci- 
fiable way derived from the marks on the blackboard. Ideas in this 
strict sense have nothing to do with sensations or imagination. 
They are ‘seen in God’ by the pure understanding. Such relations 
between the sensory and the conceptual as may appear are 
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accidental in that they are governed by the wondrous but un- 
known laws of conjunction of soul and body. Fourth, there are 
minds. Malebranche denies that we have Intelligible Ideas of 
Mind. 

In his Berkeley and Malebranche Luce establishes a close con- 
nection between Malebranche and Berkeley on a number of 
questions — from anti-abstractionism to the self. Luce writes: 
‘Malebranche’s tough substantial “ideas”, were the proper model 
for Berkeley’s idea-things.’” However, Malebranche has both senti- 
ments and Ideas in the perceptual situation. The question, of 
course, 1s whether Berkeley follows Malebranche in this. Does 
Berkeley take Malebranchian sentiments and endow them with 
the ‘tough substantial’ characteristics Malebranche reserved for 
Ideas? Berkeley’s idea-things certainly seem to combine both sorts 
of attributes. 

The interpretation of Berkeley which I propose restores a 
number of dichotomies: the thing immediately perceived versus 
judgements about expectations; my sensed perception of a tree 
versus God’s unsensed perception; my idea of colour versus my 
notion of relations among colours. The question can now be put 
in terms of the Malebranchian scheme: does Berkeley’s con- 
sidered view retain the Malebranchian sentiment /Intelligible Idea 
dichotomy? I maintain that the answer is yes; that Berkeley’s 
considered view of the perceptual situation is in fact heavily 
influenced by Malebranchian and Cartesian models. Thus when 
Berkeley contrasts our ‘incorrigible’ judgements about what is 
immediately present to our senses with our judgements about what 
we expect to perceive, he is utilising an analogue to Malebranche’s 
sentiment /Idea distinction, except that for Berkeley, Malebranch- 
lan sentiments become ideas of sense and Ideas become notions. 

One difference between Malebranche and Berkeley concerns 
innate ideas. Malebranche rejects them (so, notoriously, does 
Locke). Berkeley, as I mentioned in Chapter 10, does not reject 
them. Another difference from Malebranche is that Berkeley does 
not geometrise his ontology. Malebranchian Intelligible Extension 
is thoroughly mathematical. Berkeley talks constantly of ordinary 
things being perceived by men and by God. His language in this 
respect is closer to Sergeant and those in the Aristotelian tradition 
for whom substantial forms are proper objects of knowledge than it 
is to Malebranche. Extension is relegated by Berkeley to the status 
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of an idea of sense as early as the P.C. Having deprived extension 
of the privileged status it has for Descartes and Malebranche and 
the defenders of the primary/secondary quality distinction, 
Berkeley does not use notions to bring extension back. 

Berkeley’s use of the language metaphor to contrast letters and 
words with their meanings suggests that he recognises the onto- 
logical presuppositions of its use, namely that there must be at 
least two sorts of ontological types or levels : signs and meanings. 
While Berkeley does not follow Malebranche to the point of 
having a domain of Intelligible Extension, he accepts archetype / 
ectype terminology, he introduces judgements about what we 
expect to perceive and he distinguishes ideas from notions. Like 
most of the Cartesians, he appreciates a need for and he finds a 
place for conceptual entities. Moreover, these conceptual entities 
are the very objects of knowledge. Berkeley fails, however, to 
provide an elaboration of his account of notions. 
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13 Other Writings 


The Theory of Viston, Principles, and Three Dialogues constitute 
only a small portion of Berkeley’s total work. Alciphron, written 
while Berkeley was in America, is a major work in dialogue form 
on ethical and theological topics. It is now beginning to receive 
the attention it deserves. There are several papers dealing with 
Newtonian fluxions which reveal Berkeley as a knowledgeable 
critic of the philosophical presuppositions of the mathematicians 
of his day. In De Motu he displays his grasp of physics and 
mathematics. There are in addition papers dealing with political 
and social themes. (John Stuart Mill described Berkeley’s Defence 
of Free Thinking in Mathematics as ‘one of the finest pieces of 
philosophical style in the English language’. 

Passtve Obedience ‘originated in three discourses . . . delivered 
in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, where Berkeley was still 
in residence’ (Jessop, at v1, 3). The discourses seem to have created 
the suspicion that Berkeley was a Jacobite, so in 1712 he pub- 
lished them intending to silence the charges, but the charges per- 
sisted. In a letter dated 21 October 1709 to his friend and patron 
Lord Percival, Berkeley holds that ‘every king de facto is king de 
jure, and so the distinction becomes useless’ (vim, 23), although 
he also suggests that resistance to the king de facto may be 
appropriate — as in ‘the late Revolution’ (1688). The argument of 
Passive Obedience is complex and has been sympathetically and 
carefully analysed by Joseph Tussman.’ Briefly, Berkeley takes 
loyalty to the supreme civil power to be a law of nature and hence 
discoverable by natural reason. There is (§ 26 ff.) a discussion of 
the absolute character of negative, as distinguished from positive, 
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moral precepts. Positive precepts may on occasion conflict, “where- 
as it is plainly consistent and possible that any man should, at the 
same time, abstain from all manner of positive actions whatsoever’ 
(v1, 31). This explains his concern for passive, not active, 
obedience. 

Berkeley does not authorise rebellion even against a tyrant. 
Among other things he argues that God will balance these wrongs 
in the life of the world to come. The actions of a tyrant are 
mediated through the actions of magistrates, and magistrates ‘may 
not, nay, they ought not, in obedience to those decrees, to act 
anything contrary to the express laws of God’ (v1, 43). Thus 
Berkeley seems clearly to stand in opposition to the doctrines of 
limited obedience which found favour among the supporters of 
the 1688 Revolution. Finally, there are a number of utilitarian- 
type objections discussed with Berkeley clearly siding with the 
authority of conscience in obedience to the natural, 1.e. moral, law. 

Advice to the Tories who have taken the Oaths was published 
anonymously in 1715. Its point is to remind Tories who may have 
Jacobite sentiments of their solemn obligations under the require- 
ments of the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. In so far as the 
Tories are Christians, they take on responsibilities: ‘For if the 
Christian religion doth not restrain men from wicked actions, such 
as fraud, violence, perjury and the like, how 1s it useful to man- 
kind? Or if it doth, how can you pretend to believe it, and at 
the same time act in direct opposition to its precepts?’ (v1, 53) To 
be guilty of sedition or rebellion against the Sovereign is seen by 
Berkeley to be a threat both to the common welfare and the 
Christian religion. 


It is plain, then, that the public and avowed breach of your 
oaths would prove the greatest injury to the Church, inasmuch 
as it would be destructive of all religion. If oaths are no longer 
to be esteemed sacred, what sufficient restraint can be found for 
the irregular inclinations of men? Common mutual faith is the 
great support of society; and an oath, as it is the highest 
obligation to keep our faith inviolate, becomes the great instru- 
ment of justice and intercourse between men. (v1, 54) 


Sensitive to the criticism that strict adherence to oaths would 
preclude a justification for the Revolution, Berkeley distinguishes 
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between the Sovereign to whom allegiance is due, and the person. 
‘When therefore the person ceaseth to be sovereign, the allegiance 
ceaseth to be due to him, and the oath of course to bind. In the 
judgement of most men this was the case at the Revolution’ (v1, 
57). A few sentences beyond Berkeley adds, ‘It is one thing to 
subvert a State, and another to turn out a ministry.” Regardless of 
whether that is a fair comment on the events of 1688, it is clear 
that Berkeley intends to justify the revolution without depart- 
ing from the position advanced three years earlier in Passive 
Obedience. 

The Querist, first published in 1735, has usually been taken 
as a work in economics devoted to the special problems 
of Ireland. Accordingly it is given a place in the history of 
economics.* Berkeley argues for such things as a national bank 
and for some relaxation in the onerous trade legislation England 
imposed. Neither policy change occurred until long after his death. 
He also seeks to goad the ‘native Irish’ into self-improvement 
through work. He shows himself proud to be English (e.g. Query 
92; vi, 112) and proud to be Irish (Query 199; v1, 121). The 
economic and social changes he proposes were not to be limited 
simply to the English or Protestant community. He clearly wants 
the changes to better the life of ‘the bulk of the natives’ (Query 
255; vi, 126), and he recommends that Catholics be permitted to 
purchase lands so as ‘to unite their interest with that of the govern- 
ment’ (Query 265; vi, 127). He returns again and again to 
traditional English themes: the filth and laziness of the ‘native 
Irish’. Nevertheless, he proposes that Catholics be admitted, with- 
out the obligations to attend chapel etc. to Trinity College ‘in 
imitation of the Jesuits at Paris, who admit Protestants to study 
in their colleges’ (Query 191; v1, 120),* even as he thinks of ‘our 
natural Irish’ as ‘partly Spaniards and partly Tartars’ (Query 
512; v1, 147) rather than as a people in their own right. 

Berkeley condemns ‘compelling men to a profession of faith’ as 
being ‘the worst thing in Popery’ (omitted Query 1, 293; v1, 160), 
and hence not a policy to be pursued. However, recall that the 
College in Bermuda was intended to help convert the savages. 
‘The young Americans necessary for this Purpose, may in the 
Beginning be procured, either by peaceable Methods from those 
savage Nations, which border on our Colonies, and are in Friend- 
ship with us, or by taking captive the Children of our Enemies’ 
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(A Proposal for the better supplying of Churches in our Foreign 
Plantations, vu, 347). The traditional Gospel-based Christian 
doctrine, ‘Compel them to enter’, here expressed had been severely 
challenged in the seventeenth century by Pierre Bayle in his 
briliant and widely read Commentaire philosophique sur ces 
paroles de Jésus-Christ, Contrain-les d’entrer. Berkeley asks 
whether ‘we may not imitate the Church of Rome, in certain 
places, where Jews are tolerated, by obliging our Irish Papists, at 
stated times, to hear Protestant sermons? and whether this would 
not make missionaries in the Irish tongue useful?’ (Omitted 
Query 1, 294; vi, 160.) Berkeley’s rationale is that ‘the mere act 
of hearing’, without in any way participating in the worship, need 
not be considered a ‘religious act’. (Omitted Query 1, 295; v1, 
160.) It would hence be compatible with toleration. 

While Berkeley would apparently have extended toleration to 
Catholics whose Catholicism was kept to themselves, he would 
not grant the ‘plea of conscience . . . to German Anabaptists, 
Levellers, or Fifth Monarchy men’. (Omitted Query 1, 303; v1, 
161.) Thus Berkeley favours granting freedom of conscience to 
Catholics who are politically loyal while denying that freedom to 
Protestant extremist sects. Of course, the notion that one can and 
should deprive a person of the freedom to think himself a Leveller 
in the privacy of his kitchen is a hard doctrine. But recall that 
Berkeley takes oaths seriously. Oaths provide a technique whereby 
one’s innermost beliefs may be ‘externalised’ under pain of God’s 
eternal condemnation for perjury. One can thus appreciate that 
later in the century the American revolutionaries sought to 
guarantee freedom of speech together with religious freedom. 

In 1745 Berkeley published Two Letters on the Occasion of 
the Jacobite Rebellion 1745, To his Clergy, and to the Roman 
Catholics of his Diocese. Berkeley pleads for peace and quiet at 
a time when public disorder was much to be feared. He proposes 
to put the Catholics ‘in mind that you have been treated with a 
truly Christian lenity under the present government; that your 
persons have been protected and your properties secured by equal 
laws . . .’ (vi, 229). The letters were well received although 
Berkeley’s own concern is indicated by the fact that he personally 
‘provided horses and arms for four-and-twenty of the Protestants 
of Cloyne’ (Letter 225; vin, 277). 

A Word to the Wise or an Exhortation to the Roman Catholic 
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Clergy of Ireland was published in 1749. It seems to have been 
a best seller and to have been well received by the Catholics. 
There is, writes Berkeley, ‘in the natives of this island a remark- 
able antipathy to labour. You, gentlemen, can alone conquer their 
innate hereditary sloth’ (v1, 235). And a few pages beyond: “The 
negroes in our plantations have a saying, “If negro was not 
negro, Irishman would be negro”’’ (v1, 237). Berkeley recognises 
a crucial objection : ‘It will be alleged in excuse of their idleness, 
that the country people want encouragement to labour, as not 
having a property in the lands. There is small encouragement, 
say you, for them to build or plant upon another’s land, wherein 
they have only a temporary interest. ‘To which I answer that life 
itself is but temporary...” (v1, 240). 

One is reminded of Berkeley’s argument to persuade the 
reluctant American colonial planters to convert black slaves to 
Christianity : “That it would be of Advantage to their Affairs, to 
have Slaves who should obey in all Things their Masters according 
to the Flesh, not with Eye-service as Men-pleasers, but in Single- 
ness of Heart as fearing God: That Gospel Liberty consists with 
temporal Servitude; and that their Slaves would only become 
better Slaves by being Christians’ (Proposal... vu, 346). 

Towards the conclusion of a Word to the Wise, Berkeley notes : 
“Though I am in no secret of the Court of Rome, yet I will venture 
to affirm, that neither Pope nor cardinals will be pleased to hear 
that those of their communion are distinguished above all others 
by sloth, dirt, and beggary . . .” (v1, 247). And so he urges the 
Catholic clergy to contribute to improving the material well-being 
of the people. Berkeley was prepared to admit ‘that some of our 
squires and landlords are vultures with iron bowels, and that 
their hardness and severity is a great discouragement to the tenant’ 
(v1, 243). He understood perfectly well that the people who con- 
stituted the overwhelming majority of the population had been 
deprived of their lands, virtually barred from educational oppor- 
tunities, excluded from the professions and had in general been 
forced to live under the heel of an often brutal conqueror, and 
hence were not likely to be willing contributors to his colonial 
society. But while Berkeley hoped to help raise the ‘natives’ from 
the misery in which they lived, he did not question England’s 
colonial policy. A primary goal was the conversion of the Irish. 

Berkeley’s attitudes on slavery or on the ‘native Irish’ seem to 
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be insensitive. My portrayal may seem unfair. There are both 
general and specific problems. Since Berkeley was an intellectual, 
one perhaps expects him to be more self-conscious about his own 
role in his own society. But as persons of privilege, intellectuals 
have often been slow in applying any principle of justice which 
might go against their own private interest. Specifically, Berkeley 
did not challenge the preservation of English supremacy in 
Ireland ; indeed, he was prepared to take up arms to protect that 
position. He was not a man of political party. There is no indi- 
cation that he used his seat in the Irish House of Lords. His 
primary commitment was to the Church. In social affairs he was a 
conservative who favoured cautious reform. His service in Cloyne 
testifies to his humane concern for the well-being of the people in 
his diocese. Unlike most bishops of his day, he declined oppor- 
tunities for ecclesiastical advancement. 

What appear to us as cautious words of quasi-tolerance for 
Catholics are, given the incredibly repressive legislation of the 
time, outspoken ; perhaps not outspoken from the larger European 
standpoint, but outspoken from the Irish or English points of 
view. Locke may be thought of as the father of religious toleration, 
but however we may feel about Berkeley’s doctrine, it marks an 
advance over Locke’s anti-Catholic bigotry, because Berkeley’s 
tolerance is directly related to the vast majority of the people in 
his own community. 

Siris, Berkeley’s last major work, was first published in 1744. 
The text is puzzling, mixing as it does all sorts of philosophical 
themes with an account of the benefits of tar-water. Berkeley has 
a mystical belief in the power of tar-water. Siris should be seen 
as an heroic effort to provide a cheap medicinal cure for the illness 
and misery which surrounded him. Berkeley may be averse to 
apocalyptic solutions to social problems, but he is nevertheless 
prepared to advance a medical panacea with every hope of its 
apocalyptic potential for improving life in Ireland and in the 
world generally. 


* % # 


IT have undertaken this study in order to present a Cartesian 
interpretation of Berkeley’s major philosophical work, a way of 
looking at the philosophy articulated in the Principles and Three 
Dialogues. Via footnotes I have connected some of my remarks 
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with Berkeley’s other writings. Alciphron and Siris deserve in- 
dependent studies. If I have limited myself it is because like many 
other students over the years, I consider the arguments for 
immaterialism important in themselves. The arguments have a 
bewitching quality about them. Hence some philosophers have 
treated them as philosophical puzzles. I have argued that on the 
contrary, they are much more than intriguing puzzles. Mill said 
in the last century that Berkeley’s philosophy is motivated by his 
desire to defend the Christian religion. As the title pages (and the 
arguments) of the Principles and Three Dialogues show, that is 
only a part of the story. 

I recommend a Cartesian reading of Berkeley because I think 
that it best fits with the texts. Cartesianism without material sub- 
stance is what Berkeley seeks to produce. His great discovery 
is that matter is a contradictory concept. Moreover, his attack on 
matter provides a defence of spirit. Establishing the unintel- 
ligibility of matter establishes at one stroke the intelligibility of 
spiritual substance. His position is consciously anti-Lockean and 
pro-Cartesian. My reading also resolves some of the tension 
between Berkeley’s saying (a) that ideas of sense are objects of 
knowledge, and (b) that strictly speaking, relations among ideas 
are what we know. This is accomplished by making all knowledge 
notional. I contend that a direct analogue holds between Cartesian 
concepts or Malebranchian Ideas and Berkeleian archetypes and 
notions. 

Thus I argue that Berkeley should be seen as a Malebranchian 
or Cartesian in the sense that he understands our perceptual 
experience to be a blend of two ontologically different sorts of 
things : notions (or concepts) and ideas of sense. While Berkeleian 
notions and ideas are not reducible one to another, they are not 
independent of mind; although Berkeley, like the Cartesians, does 
not give a detailed account of these conceptual entities. Like 
Malebranche, he does not tell us much about how archetypes 
are in the mind of God. As I mention in the context of scepticism, 
Berkeley’s distinction between what is and what is expected to 
be perceived reintroduces a kind of sceptical problem. More 
generally, the difficulties remain of a direct realism which can deal 
with truth but not error, versus a representationalism which can 
deal with error but not truth. Yet these difficulties are of a very 
different order from those faced by defenders of material sub- 
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stances for whom the represented object is external to and 
ontologically independent of mind. 

I also urge a Cartesian reading because it helps one to under- 
stand that more is at stake in the debates of the day than purely 
technical (in the modern sense) philosophical questions. A 
Cartesian reading does not dissolve the uniquely Berkeleian diff- 
culties. But I show that Cartesian thought constitutes a vigorous 
effort to assert the dignity of the person. Cartesians argue against 
thinking of a person as a mere product of empirical input. They 
favour innate ideas and they oppose abstractionism as an account 
of concept formation. As I indicate with reference to La Forge, 
human freedom is a basic concern. 

John Locke, on the other hand, produces a very different 
account of the human essence, or rather, he provides a new 
account of substance, essence and accident. Locke’s account as 
developed in Book u of the Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing makes it difficult to decide what should be included or 
excluded within the essence of, say, gold. Thus he writes that it is 
‘very evident to the Mind ... that whatever Collection of simple 
Ideas it makes of any Substance that exists, it cannot be sure, that 
it exactly answers all that are in that substance . . . (Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, 1, xxxi, § 13). Besides, ‘since the 
Powers or Qualities, that are observable by us, are not the real 
Essence of that Substance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any 
Collection whatsoever of these Qualities, cannot be the real 
Essence of that Thing.’ Taken in conjunction with his comments 
about the nature of man and his admission that matter might 
think, one can appreciate that Locke is challenging the dualist 
position of the Cartesians and the Christian Aristotelians as well. 

Locke can be interpreted in other ways. I have emphasised the 
empiricist, and not the rationalist elements in Locke’s analysis of 
mind and substance because there are supporting texts. Such an 
interpretation also avoids placing Locke on both sides of sub- 
stantive issues. The arguments as stated do go against him. But 
a virtue of my interpretation is that Locke is credited with a 
non-trivial position against which non-trivial criticisms can be 
advanced. He is credited with an important, but challenged, 
position. 

When Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, produced his 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity in 1697, he was con- 
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cerned not merely with the problems of persons in Trinitarian 
theology and with the soul whose immortality is a matter of belief. 
He was also concerned with whether, on Lockean grounds, one 
can distinguish a man from an animal. Stillingfleet believes that 
Locke’s ‘new way of ideas’ undermines any account of human 
dignity dependent on the human essence. In any case, the dualist 
and most scholastic models soon give way to the Lockean doctrine. 

It follows from Locke’s doctrine that thought can no longer 
count as the essence of mind or that man is by nature rational. 
Instead, man’s nature is understood to be a set of descriptions of 
the various characteristics displayed by men. A normative concept 
of human nature is thus replaced by what purports to be an 
objective account of the facts about people. Regardless of whether 
Locke’s own very considerable involvements in colonial activities 
and the slave trade are factors in his revising traditional accounts 
of the person, we must duly note that by the time of Hume, 
Voltaire and Kant,° it is possible to see negroes as members of 
another and inferior species of man. Of course, the various human 
essences contrived from the assembled facts and buttressed by 
‘scientific data’ have, since the eighteenth century, been inter- 
preted as possessing moral force. Empirical versions of mind have 
thus contributed to the historical development of racial accounts 
of human nature. The Berkeleian interpretation which places him 
among the British Empiricists has been largely anti-substance and 
anti-mind. Yet minds obviously play an essential role in accounts 
of human nature, of man and of the person. Few issues are of 
greater import in the long years of the eighteenth century, the 
years during which doctrines of racialism, colonial and cultural 
hegemony and defences of slavery gained ascendancy; doctrines 
put together in the English-speaking world out of conceptual 
material provided by the empiricists.° 

Presumably Berkeley could have rejected the Cartesian model 
of the person. The Cartesian doctrine that thought constitutes the 
essence of mind does not readily afford a basis for considering 
colour or religion or language or IQ as anything other than 
accidental. Perhaps an ingenious Cartesian could have devised a 
way to qualify the essential character of thought and thereby to 
facilitate ranking minds by colour, sex etc. At the very least, how- 
ever, the ‘colour-coding’ of minds poses a profound logical diffi- 
culty within Cartesianism. Historically it has proved easier to 
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accept the non-dualist empiricist alternative. Empiricism provides 
a model of the person in which colour, sex, language, religion etc. 
can be counted as essential without the logical embarrassments 
such suggestions as coloured minds create within Cartesianism. 
While Berkeley failed to challenge the institution of racial slavery, 
he did not seek to provide it with an intellectual justification in the 
manner of many heroes of the empiricist tradition from Locke 
onwards. In his S.P.G. Anniversary Sermon in 1732, Berkeley says 
that the American colonial planters, whose 


ancient Antipathy to the Indians. . . together with an irrational 
Contempt of the Blacks, as Creatures of another Species, who 
had no Right to be instructed or admitted to the Sacraments, 
have proved a main Obstacle to the Conversion of these poor 
People. . . . It must be owned, our reformed Planters, with 
respect to the Natives and the Slaves, might learn from those 
of the Church of Rome, how it is their Interest and Duty to 
behave. Both French and Spantards have intermarried with 
Indians, to the great Strength, Security and Increase of their 
Colonies. (vu, 121-2) 


Pope assigned to Berkeley ‘every virtue under heaven’ and 
Steele said to him: “Till I knew you, I thought it the privilege of 
angels only to be very knowing and very innocent’ (cited by Luce, 
vu, 177). One wishes that Berkeley had condemned slavery with 
the vigour he attacked the conspicuous consumption of the English 
gentry in Ireland. Yet he seems to have understood where the 
Lockean notion of the self would take us. In his comments on the 
Americans and the Irish he retains the ideal of the unity of man- 
kind. And he was prepared to admit that the Catholic tradition 
with respect to that ideal had been less blameworthy than that of 
the Protestants in terms of both theory and practice. 

The claim that Berkeley is a member of the British Empiricists 
rests on an extraordinarily selective reading of the texts. It ignores 
the fact that his account of the self, of the person, is of central 
importance — as the Preface to the Principles and the title-page of 
the Three Dialogues make clear. Such an account cannot be 
advanced independently of religious, social and political consider- 
ations. A culture which is seeking ways to think more comfortably 
about treating people as commodities is not likely to encourage 
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Descartes’s or Berkeley’s accounts. Not surprisingly Cartesian 
minds, and especially Berkeleian spirits, have been treated as silly 
mistakes. However, in this study I establish that Berkeley’s doc- 
trines are intelligible in their own right and that his doctrines are 
explicitly opposed to those associated with Locke and the so-called 
empirical tradition. Moreover, the refusal to take Berkeley 
seriously on these counts is rooted in considerations external to 
philosophy, namely in ensuring the plausibility of conceiving man 
as totally malleable. Finally, I have shown that Berkeley’s 
philosophy derives from, and should be understood in terms of, 
Cartesianism. Berkeley is not a British Empiricist, he is an Irish 
Cartesian. 
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Notes 


1 Biographical Survey 


1. David Berman examines Joseph Stock’s An Account of the Life of 
George Berkeley (1776), as annotated by Berkeley’s widow in a forth- 
coming article. 

2. Short titles or abbreviations (N.T.V. for Essay Towards a New Theory 
of Vision and P.C. for Philosophical Commentaries) are incorporated into 
the text. All references are to The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, ed. A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop (London, Nelson, 1948-57). 
Unless otherwise specified, citations are to the texts as printed in this 
edition of Works, i.e. N.T.V. of 1732, Principles and Three Dialogues of 
1734. References are frequently made by a parenthetical expression noting 
Works volume number and page. 

3. See my The Early Reception of Berkeley's Immaterialism: 1710-1733, 
revised edn (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1965). See also David Berman, 
‘An Early Essay concerning Berkeley’s Immaterialism’, Hermathena, crx 
(1969) pp. 37-43. 

4. See R. H. Popkin, ‘Did Hume Ever Read Berkeley?’ Journal of 
Philosophy, tvt (1959) pp. 535-45 and his ‘So, Hume Did Read Berkeley’, 
Journal of Philosophy, txt (1964) pp. 773-8. See also Antony Flew, ‘Did 
Hume Ever Read Berkeley?’, Journal of Philosophy, tvur (1961) pp. 
50-1, Graham P. Conroy, ‘Did Hume really follow Berkeley?’, Philosophy, 
xLIv (1969) pp. 238-42, and Roland Hall, “Yes, Hume did use Berkeley’, 
Philosophy, xiv (1970) pp. 152-3. See also E. J. Furlong, “The Berkeley 
Window in Trinity College’, Hermathena, cxtv (1972) pp. 70-87. 

5. See the extremely useful essay by Warren E. Steinkraus, ‘Berkeley 
and his Modern Critics’, in New Studies in Berkeley’s Philosophy, ed. 
Warren E. Steinkraus (New York, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966) pp. 
148-62. 


2 New Theory of Vision : Distance, Points and Minima 


1. Note the case of the brain in the ‘Second Dialogue’ (1, 208 ff.). 
2. The experiment was reportedly later carried out by N. Chesselden, 
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F.R.S., and is mentioned by Berkeley in his The Theory of Viston or 
Visual Language Shewing the Immediate Presence and Providence of a 
Deity Vindicated and Explained (1733) § 71 (1, 275-6). 

3. The term ‘outness’ occurs in the T. Taylor (but not the R. Sault) 
translation of Malebranche’s Recherche. Both translations first appeared 
in 1694. My references are to the 2nd edn of T. Taylor’s translation 
(London, 1700). The definitive edition is André Robinet (ed.), Oeuvres 
Complétes de Malebranche, 20 vols. (Paris, Vrin, 1958 ff.). 

4. On Bayle’s life and work see Elisabeth Labrousse, Pierre Bayle: Du 
pays de Foix a la cité d’Erasme (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1963); and 
Pierre Bayle: Heterodoxie et Rigorisme (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1964). The Dictionnaire first appeared in 1696. English translations 
appeared in 1710 and 1734. My references are to Pierre Bayle, Historical 
and Critical Dictionary, selected, trans. and ed. R. H. Popkin (Indianapolis, 
Library of Liberal Arts, 1965). See also A. A. Luce, The Dialectic of 
Immaterialism (London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1963). 

5. Bayle, op. cit. ‘Zeno of Elea’, remark ‘F’, pp. 357-8. 

6. Ibid., p. 363. 

7. Cf. P.C. entry 175 and Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, ul, xv, § 9. 


3 New Theory of Vision : Heterogeneity 


1. Cf. Entretiens sur la Métaphysique, vi, § 8. 

2. See his New Essays Concerning Human Understanding, trans. A. G. 
Langley (London and New York, Macmillan, 1896). 

3. The most complete discussion is by Colin Murray Turbayne, 
‘Berkeley’s Metaphysical Grammar’, in his edition of Berkeley’s A Treatise 
Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge: With Critical Essays 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1970). Turbayne provides a useful biblio- 
graphy. His extensive work on N.T.V. should be consulted. 

4. The phrase ‘the Author of’ is added in the 1732 edition. See the 
Works for variant readings. 

5. Aristotle, De Interpretatione, in Aristotle’s Categories De Inter- 
pretatione, trans. J. L. Acknill (Oxford University Press, 1963), ch. 1, 
16a3. 


4 The Introduction to the Principles of Human Knowledge 
and the Opening Sections 


1. Cf. n, 5 ff and n, 268 ff. 

2. Letter, Percival to Berkeley, 26 August 1710, in Benjamin Rand, 
Berkeley and Percival (Cambridge University Press, 1914) p. 80. 

3. N. Kemp Smith argues that Hume’s minima sensibilia are extension- 
less: see Philosophy of David Hume (London, Macmillan, 1949) pp. 276 ff. 
In any case, Hume’s Treatise, 1, ii, 3, does not reflect Berkeley’s analyses 
of minima nor of the relation of colour and extension. 
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4. (Cf. Avrum Stroll, The Emotive Theory of Ethics (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1954). 

5. See the discussion of ‘in the mind’ in Chapters 8 and 12. This use of 
‘objects’ is difficult. See E. J. Furlong, ‘An Ambiguity in Berkeley’s 
Principles’, Hermathena, xctv (1960) pp. 84-102, and Jessop’s note to 
Principles § 1 at m, 41. See also G. A. Johnston, The Development of 
Berkeley’s Philosophy (London, Macmillan, 1923) pp. 143 ff. 

6. Cf. Berkeley and Malebranche (Oxford University Press, 1934) pp. 
143 ff. 

7. Peter Geach, Mental Acts (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957), 
ch. xi. 


DS The Likeness Principle and the Primary/Secondary Quality 
Distinction 


1. R. A. Watson, The Downfall of Cartesianism (The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1966). 

2. All references are to John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, 5th edn (London, 1706) n, viii, § 7. 

3. Cf. my ‘Some Problems of Substance Among the Cartesians’, American 
Philosophical Quarterly, 1 (1964) pp. 129-37. 
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‘Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Malebranche’, Review of Meta- 
physics, x (1956) pp. 212 ff. Reprinted in his Meaning and Existence 
(Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1959). 

5. In his review of J. Bennett’s Locke, Berkeley, Hume, ‘On Missing the 
Wrong Target’, Hermathena, cxm (1972) pp. 54-67. 

6. Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, u, ch. xvii, in Thomas Reid, 
Philosophical Works, ed. Sir Wm Hamilton, with intro. by H. M. 
Bracken (Hildesheim, Olms, 1967) 1, 313-14. 

7. Inquiry, ch. vi, § iv, ed. Hamilton, 1, p. 138. 


6 Sense Variations and Scepticism 


1. Cf. Luce, Berkeley and Malebranche, esp. ch. m, and his The Dialectic 
of Immaterialism, esp. ch. Iv. 

2. Bayle, Dictionary, ‘Pyrrho’, remark ‘B’, p. 197. 

3. Cf. R. H. Popkin, History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes, 
revised edn (New York, Harper & Row, 1968). 

4. In his ‘Berkeley and Pyrrhonism’, Review of Metaphysics, v (1951-2) 
pp. 223-46. Reprinted in C. M. Turbayne (ed.), Berkeley's Treatise Con- 
cerning the Principles of Human Knowledge: With Critical Essays 
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5. Andrew Baxter, An Enquiry Into the Nature of the Human Soul 
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in the Mind’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xxtv (1963) 
pp. 202-14. 

7. Malebranche maintained that Foucher’s criticisms (reproduced in 
Bayle) did not touch his position. How they apply to Descartes is debatable. 
Bayle discusses Locke’s view that matter can think in article ‘Dicaearchus’. 
8. The possibility of matter being defined as unextended and active is 
discussed in the “Third Dialogue’ (u, 239). See also P.C., 625. 

9. Cf. Benson Mates, ‘Berkeley Was Right’, in George Berkeley (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1957) pp. 158-74. 


7 ASceptical Interlude 


1. Berkeley included a complete set in his gift of books to Yale Univer- 
sity. Cf. Andrew Keogh, ‘Bishop Berkeley’s Gift of Books in 1733’, Yale 
University Library Gazette, vur (1933) pp. 1-26. The sale catalogue of 
the Berkeley family library (1796) includes both Sextus Empiricus and 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire. 

2. J. L. Austin, Sense and Sensibilia (Oxford University Press, 1962) 
p. 49. 

3. Cf. R. H. Popkin, ‘They Conspired Against Him to Slay Him’, an 
Introduction to Mark Lane, Executive Action (New York, Dell Books, 
1973). See also my ‘Descartes — Orwell — Chomsky: Three Philosophers of 
the Demonic’, The Human Context, tv (1972) pp. 523-36. 

4. George Orwell, 1984 (Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1954) pp. 
68-9. 


8 Ontological Inherence 


1. Jessop cites Descartes, Discourse, Part rv; Malebranche, Entretiens 
sur la Métaphysique, 1, v; ‘But not Locke (rv, xi)’ (mu, 48n). 

2. Andrew Baxter, An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul 
(London, 1733) cf. 1, 287 ff. 

3. Berkeley anticipates this criticism at the close of the ‘First Dialogue’ 
(11, 200 ff). 

4. There are discussions of matter as active at 1, 216 and 239. Cf. P.C. 
entry 625. 

5. Cf. Berkeley’s comments on Descartes at P.C. entry 794 ff. 

6. J. L. Ackrill’s Note to la 20, in Artstotle’s Categories and De Inter- 
pretatione (Oxford University Press, 1963) p. 74. 

7. Aristotle, De Anima, 432al1, trans. J. A. Smith, in Basic Works, ed. 
R. McKeon (New York, Random House, 1941). 

8. Cicero, in commenting on Stoic teaching, Academica, trans. H. 
Rackham (London, Heinemann, 1956), 1, 41. 

9. St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Q. LxxvI, art. ii, reply to 
objection 4, in his Treatise on Man, trans. James F. Anderson (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1962). 

10. Ibid. Q. Lxxxrv, art. ii. 
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11. Ibid. Q. Lxxxiv, art. vii. 

12. For a non-abstractionist reading, see Geach, Mental Acts, esp. chs 
v—xi. 

13. John Sergeant, Solid Philosophy (London, 1697) pp. 26-7. His 
brackets. 

14. Ibid. p. 33. 

15. Ibid. preface, § 21 (n.p.). 

16. Reinhardt Grossmann, ‘Digby and Berkeley on Notions’, Theoria, 
XxvI (1960) pp. 17-30. 

17. Sergeant, Solid Philosophy, p. 312. 

18. This theme occurs frequently in Malebranche, cf. Recherche, Book 1. 
19. The independence theme is illuminatingly discussed in E. B. Allaire, 
‘Existence, Independence, and Universals’, Philosophical Review, LxIx 
(1960) pp. 485-96. 

20. See J. W. Yolton, John Locke and The Way of Ideas (Oxford 
University Press, 1956), for a discussion of the Spinozistic accusations 
levelled against Locke by his contemporaries as well as for detailed 
accounts of the intellectual milieu in which Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding appeared. 

21. Luce, Berkeley and Malebranche, p. 66. Cf. N.T.V. § 94. 

22. I discuss the exemplification in in my ‘Substance in Berkeley’, New 
Studies in Berkeley’s Philosophy, ed. Steinkraus. See also R. A. Watson, 
‘Berkeley in a Cartesian Context’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 


xvi (1963) pp. 381-94. 
9 Things 


1. Hobbes, Third Set of Objections (No. xv1) to Descartes’ Meditations. 
In Descartes, Philosophical Works, ed. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross 
(Cambridge University Press, 1967), 1, p. 78. 

2. W. P. Montague, ‘The New Realism and the Old’, Journal of 
Philosophy, rx (1912) p. 39. 

3. Cf. Berkeley: Philosophical Writings, ed. T. E. Jessop (Austin, Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1953) p. xiii. 

4. (Cf. George J. Stack, Berkeley’s Analysis of Perception (The Hague, 
Mouton and Co., 1970). Berkeley’s Principles § 3 contains a famous 
phenomenalist text: ‘The table I write on, I say, exists, that is, I see and 
feel it; and if I were out of my study I should say it existed, meaning 
thereby that if I was in my study I might perceive it, or that some other 
spirit actually does perceive it. There was an odour, that is, it was smelled; 
there was a sound, that is to say, it was heard; a colour or figure, and it 
was perceived by sight or touch. That is all that I can understand by 
these and the like expressions.’ 

5. E. B. Allaire, ‘Berkeley’s Idealism’, Theoria, xxrx (1963) pp. 229-44. 
6. The paper which initiated this discussion is by W. H. Hay, ‘Berkeley’s 
Argument from Nominalism’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, vn 
(1953) pp. 19-27. See also R. J. Van Iten’s ‘Berkeley’s alleged solipsism’, 
R.I.P., xvt (1962) pp. 447-52. Both are reprinted (with alteration) in 
Turbayne, Berkeley’s Treatise. 
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7. Cf. E. J. Furlong, ‘Berkeley and the Tree in the Quad’, in Locke 
and Berkeley, ed. C. B. Martin and D. H. Armstrong (New York, 
Doubleday, 1968; London, Macmillan, 1968). 

8. Denis Grey, ‘The Solipsism of Bishop Berkeley’, Philosophical 
Quarterly, m (1952) p. 343. 

9. R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies (London and New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1912). 

10. Willis Doney, ‘Two Questions About Berkeley’, Philosophical Review, 
LxI (1952) pp. 382-91. 

11. Ibid. p. 389. 

12. Ibid. p. 389. 

13. Ibid. p. 390. 

14. A. A. Luce, ‘Berkeleian Action and Passion’, Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie, vn (1953) pp. 3-18. 

15. G.E. Moore, ‘The Refutation of Idealism’, reprinted in Philosophical 
Studies (London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1922). 

16. G. E. Moore, ‘A Reply to My Critics’, in The Philosophy of G. E. 
Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp (Evanston, Northwestern University Press, 1942), 
p. 658. 

17. H. A. Prichard, ‘The Sense-datum Fallacy’, in his Knowledge and 
Perception (Oxford University Press, 1950) p. 200. 

18. Ibid. p. 208. 

19. Ibid. p. 213. 


10 Minds 


1. ‘Meditation uw’, in Philosophical Works, ed. Haldane and Ross, 1, 
p. 160. 

2. However, P.C. entry 24 reads: ‘Nothing properly but persons, i.e. 
conscious things do exist, all other things are not so much existences as 
manners of y* existence of persons.’ 

3. For different accounts, see C. M. Turbayne, ‘Berkeley’s Two Concepts 
of Mind’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xx (1959) pp. 
85-92. Reprinted in Turbayne, Berkeley's Treatise. Also, I. C. Tipton, 
‘Berkeley’s View of Spirit’, in New Studies in Berkeley’s Philosophy, ed. 
Steinkraus. 

4. (Cf. Descartes’s use of this analogy, Discourse, Part tv, in Philosophical 
Works, ed. Haldane and Ross, 1, p. 104. 

5. Henry Lee, Anti-Scepticism: or, Notes Upon Each Chapter of Mr. 
Lock’s Essay ... (London, R. Clavel and C. Harper, 1702) pp. 124-5. 

6. Edward Stillingfleet, A Discourse in Vindication of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity (1697) ch. x., in Works (London, Henry and George Mortlock, 
1710) m1, p. 504. 

7. Thomas Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, m, ch. vi, in 
Philosophical Works, ed. Sir W. Hamilton, 1, p. 350. Reid cites Butler. 

8. Reid, Essays, m1, ch. iv, in Works, ed. Hamilton, 1, p. 345. See also 
the edition of Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, ed. A. D. 
Woozley (London, Macmillan, 1941). While it is plainly no proof that 
Berkeley’s account of spirit is Cartesian, it is interesting to observe that 
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Leibniz, annotating a copy of the Principles, comments: ‘Much of this is 
correct and agrees with my sense. . . . True substances are Monads, or 
Perceivers. . . .. See Willy Kabitz, ‘Leibniz und Berkeley’, in Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, 1932) pp. 623-36. 

9. ‘Sermon x’, ‘On the Will of God’ (1751). See Luce’s comments on 
this sermon (vu, 129). 

10. Hume, Essay ‘Of National Characters’, Voltaire, La Philosophie de 
Vhistoire, ch. ii. Kant, Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and 
the Sublime, § 4. See also R. H. Popkin, ‘The Philosophical Basis of 
Eighteenth-Century Racism’, in Racism in the Eighteenth Century, Studies 
in Eighteenth-Century Culture, vol. ur (Cleveland and London, Case 
Western Reserve University, 1973) pp. 245-62. See also my ‘Essence, 
Accident, and Race’, Hermathena, 116 (1974). 

11. Cf. Noam Chomsky, Cartesian Linguistics (New York, Harper & 
Row, 1966), Language and Mind (New York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1968), and in several subsequent papers. 

12. Anita Dunleavy Fritz, ‘Berkeley’s Self: Its Origin in Malebranche’, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, xv (1954) pp. 559-60. The best full-length 
study of Malebranche in English is Desmond Connell, The Vision in God: 
Malebranche’s Scholastic Sources (Louvain, Editions Nauwelaerts, 1967). 
13. Walter Rex, Essays on Pierre Bayle and Religious Controversy (The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1965). 

14. Ibid. p. 92. 

15. Ibid. pp. 93, 95. 

16. Antoine Arnauld, Des vrayes et des fausses idées . . . (Cologne, 
Nicholas Schouten, 1683) ch. v, § 6, pp. 36—7. 


11 Some Cartesians 


1. P.C. entry 887: ‘Tis strange to find Philosophers doubting & disput- 
ing whether they have Ideas of spiritual things or no. Surely tis easy to 
know. Vid. De Vries de id: In. p. 64’ Entry 888: ‘De Vries will have it 
that we know the Mind [as we do Hunger not by Idea but sense or] 
Conscientia So will Malebranch. This is a vain distinction.’ (Luce finds 
bracketed text uncertain.) 

2. Recherche, Bk in, Part 2, ch. vii. 

3. Illustration (Eclaircissement) on the Nature of Ideas (Malebranche’s 
clarifications of problems in the Recherche), No. x, obj. 11. 

4. The point is noted by Descartes, Discourse, Part 1v, in Philosophical 
Works, ed. Haldane and Ross, 1, p. 104. 

5. Louis de La Forge, Traitte de lesprit de Vhomme (Paris, Michel & 
Nicolas Le Gras, 1666) p. 102. For the remainder of this chapter, refer- 
ences are made parenthetically to pages in this edition — prefixed ‘La 
Forge’. 

6. Cf. E. A. Sillem, George Berkeley and the Proofs for the Existence of 
God (London, Longmans, Green, 1957). 

7. Cf. Theory of Viston Vindicated, in Works, ed. Luce and Jessop, vol. 1. 
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12 Notions and Archetypes 


1. ‘Berkeley and the Possibility of an Empirical Metaphysics’, in New 
Studies in Berkeley's Philosophy, ed. Steinkraus, p. 17. See also John W. 
Davis, ‘Berkeley’s Doctrine of the Notion’, Review of Metaphysics, xu 
(1959) pp. 378-89; Désirée Park, Complementary Notions: A Critical 
Study of Berkeley's Theory of Concepts (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1972); A. D. Woozley, ‘Berkeley’s Doctrine of Notions and Theory of 
Meaning’ (forthcoming). 

2. See E. J. Furlong, ‘Berkeley on Relations, Spirits and Notions’, 
Hermathena, cv1 (1968) pp. 60-6 for a lucid discussion of some of these 
problems. 

3. Cf. E. J. Furlong, ‘An Ambiguity in Berkeley’s Principles’, 
Hermathena, xctv (1960) pp. 84-102. 

4. See again E. J. Furlong, ‘Berkeley on Relations’. 

5. See my Early Reception, p. 16 ff. 

6. See George Boas, Dominant Themes of Modern Philosophy (New 
York, Ronald Press, 1957), where the difficulty is resolved by considering 
Berkeley within both the British and the Continental traditions. 

7. Luce, Berkeley and Malebranche, p. 77. 


13. Other Writings 


1. John Stuart Mill, Three Essays on Religion (New York, Henry Holt, 
1874) p. 295. For discussions of Berkeley as a scientist, see the Berkeley 
bicentenary volume of Hermathena, txxxn (1953) especially the article 
by G. J. Withrow. See also J. O. Wisdom, “The Analyst Controversy’, 
Hermathena, ur (1942). On ethics, see Paul J. Olscamp, The Moral 
Philosophy of George Berkeley (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1970). 

2. ‘Berkeley as a Political Philosopher’, in George Berkeley (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1957) pp. 122-40. 

3. See Joseph Johnston, Bishop Berkeley’s ‘Querist’ in Htstorical Per- 
spective (Dundalk, Dundalgan Press, 1970). 

4. An Irish Parliament statute of 33 George III (1793) reads in part: 
‘And whereas it may be expedient, in case his Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, shall be pleased so to alter the statutes of the college of the 
holy and undivided Trinity near Dublin, and of the university of Dublin, 
as to enable persons professing the Roman catholick religion to enter into, 
or to take degrees in the said university, to remove any obstacle which 
now exists by statute law; be it enacted, That from and after the first 
day of June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, it shall not 
be necessary for any person upon taking any of the degrees usually con- 
ferred by the said university, to make or subscribe any declaration, or take 
any oath, save the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, any law or statute 
to the contrary notwithstanding.’ (Chapter xx1, § xiii) Statute and practice 
did not always coincide in the era of the Penal Laws. See Maureen Wall, 
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The Penal Laws, 1691-1760. Irish History Series No. 1. Dublin Historical 
Association, 2nd edn (Dundalk, Dundalgan Press, 1967). 

5. See note 11, Chapter 10. See also Locke’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, m, vi, 5, 29, 31, and especially rv, vii, 16. 

6. I am content to hold that it is a matter of historical fact and not 
logical necessity that much of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Anglo-American conceptualisations about persons, and much of our so- 
called liberal political thought, is rooted in empiricism. I have discussed 
some of these issues in ‘Chomsky’s Cartesianism’, Language Sctences 
(October 1972 pp. 11-17, and in ‘Minds and Learning: The Chomskian 
Revolution’, Metaphilosophy, tv (1973) pp. 229-45. 
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The definitive edition of Berkeley is The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop 
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1948-57). See also, A. A. Luce, The Life of George Berkeley (London, 
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